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THE COUP DE JARNAC. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 
Tue barbarous custom of Trial by Combat, which 
prevailed throughout Europe during the feudal period, 
was ingrafted on the legal usages of France long 
before the kingdom so called was known by that 
name. Deriving its origin from the forests of Germany, 
the Judicial Duel, which substituted strength of body 
for justice of cause, was introduced into the eastern 
part of Gaul by the Burgundians as far back as the 
close of the fifth century. A law of the year 501, 


| decreed by Gondeband, king of Burgundy, established 


this custom in full vigour, though it was strongly 
opposed by some ecclesiastics, particularly by Avitus, 
bishop of Vienne, and after him by Agobard, bishop of 
Lyon. It gained ground, nevertheless; and during 
the domination of the second race, penetrated into the 
other parts of Gaul, where, at the commencement of 
the third race, it was finally established. 

As the tenets of the church became corrupted, and 
a worldly spirit took possession of those whose duty 
it was to uphold the law in its utmost purity, worldly 


means were resorted to by churchmen for guarding 
| their acquisitions, and Trial by Combat, consecrated 


| the serfs of these villages. 


by their efforts, assumed the more imposing appella- 
tion of The Judgment of God. Amongst the earliest 
to claim the right of deciding disputes by judicial 
duels on the territories appertaining to religious foun- 
dations, were the monks of St Denis, near Paris. The 
diploma granting this concession, which was made by 
King Robert ‘the Wise’ in 1008, was as absurd in 
form as it was bricf in text. ‘We give,’ it said, ‘to 
God and to St Denis the law of the duel, commonly 
called the field’ The monks of St Germain-des-Pris 
soon afterwards exercised the same right. In the year 
1027, another diploma of the same king informs us 
that a certain Garin, called Pipinelle, being viscount 
of the villages of Anthony and Verritres, near Paris, 
oppressed the inhabitants by the exaction of heavy 
contributions ; and the monks of St Germain-des-Prés, 
who claimed all the dues, complained to the king, who 
ordered Garin to establish his right by fighting with 
All was prepared for the 
conflict—regali conflictu duelli erant resistere parati— 
but Garin refused to appear; and he was, accordingly, 
deprived of his authority. In 1109, the canons of 
Notre Dame de Paris, jealous of these prerogatives, 
obtained from Louis VI. the privilege of making their 
serfs plead with weapons instead of oaths; and this 
ridiculous right was confirmed by Pope Pascal II. 
The custom, sanctioned by other royal and papal 
decrees, soon extended itself to all classes of the 


community. Old men, women, and rich beneficiaries, 
too feeble or too timid to risk their own persons, 
procured champions who, for a sum of money, con- 
sented to wage battle, accepting as a consequence, if 
they were defeated, the loss of a foot or hand, or 
death on the gibbet. Churchmen themselves did not 
hesitate to enter into the champ clos ; and a duel between 
a monk and a canon, is cited amongst the events 
recorded of his own time by Geoffrey of Venddme. 

St Louis, whose aim was the administration of 
equal justice, prohibited judicial duels in an ordinance 
of the year 1260; and by doing so, drew down upon 
himself the hatred of the clergy and nobles, who loaded 
his name with reproaches. It was their interest to 
maintain these combats upon their own lands, for the 
fines which they exacted from the vanquished, in lieu 
of life or limb, were considerable. They amounted to 
sixty sous in the case of a person of low degree, and 
sixty livres if he were noble. ‘The privileged classes, 
therefore, resisted the ordinance; and after a struggle 
of ten years, all the king was able to accomplish, 
was a modification of the custom, not its abolition. A 
very notable encounter of this kind, under the authority 
of the clergy, took place in 1386, within the walls of 
the Abbey of St Martin des Champs, outside of Paris, 
between Jacques Legris and Jean Carronges, in which 
the innocence of the vanquished, condemned by the 
issue of the Trial by Combat, was afterwards recognised 
by the confession of the victor. But the most remark- 
able judicial duel on record, was the last that ever took 
place in France; and the circumstances attending it 
were so singular, that a full description of the proceedings 
can scarcely fail to prove of interest. 

The combatants in this affair were two noblemen— 
the Sires de Ja Chasteigneraye and De Jarnac—and 
the duel was fought under the immediate auspices 
of King Henry II.; but as the quarrel in which is¢ 
originated occurred in the reign of Francis I., his pre- 
decessor, some preliminary account is necessary for the 
complete understanding of the case. 

The Duchess d’Estampes and Diana of Poitiers were 
rivals alike in beauty and influence, and bore towards 
each other the most cordial hatred. Diana was always 
ready to protect the adversaries of Madame d’Estampes, 
and the latter eagerly welcomed the enemies of the 
dauphin’s mistress. The court of Francis I. was thus 
broken up into two hostile camps, and all the young 
nobles were partisans on either side. Amongst the 
favourites of the king and the friends of the dauphin, 
two were conspicuous, alike for their personal appear- 
ance, their bravery in the field, and their mutual 
friendship. These noblemen, who claimed kindred with 
one another, were La Chasteigneraye and De Jarnac. 
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The former, though much beloved by Francis I., was 
particularly attached to the dauphin and Diana of 
Poitiers ; and the latter, while in the intimacy of 
Henry, adhered to the party of the Duchess d’Estampes, 
who was his sister-in-law. 

The family name of La Chasteigneraye was Vivonne ; 
he descended from an ancient and illustrious house 
in Brittany, even quartering with his own the ermine 
of the royal arms. At ten years of age, he was 
appointed one of the enxfans d'honneur to the king 
—a highly coveted position, and ranking considerably 
above that of page of the chamber. Vivonne was 
skilful in all bodily exercises; accomplishments on 
which the king set a high value. He particularly 
excelled in wrestling and jousting; and Francis I., who 
was born at Cognac, used frequently to say: ‘We are 
four gentlemen of Guienne—La Chasteigneraye, Sausac, 
D’Essé, and I—ready to meet all comers.’ After the 
Peace of Crecy, signed in 1544, the young nobles of 
the court, having no longer any warlike occupation 
abroad, gave their whole thoughts to the practice of 
their favourite weapons in duels with each other. 
Fencing was the most fashionable exercise; and at 
this period, the Italian masters of the art were most 
in vogue—the most celebrated amongst them being 
Hieronimo, Francisque, Le Flamand, and Aymar de 
Bordeaux. The reputation of La Chasteigneraye as 
a skilful fencer was universal; he had graduated in 
Rome with the renowned Patenostrier, and in Milan 
with another famous master named Tappe. In the 
frequent duels which he had fought, he constantly 
endeavoured to bring them to the issue of what was 
called corps & corps (body to body), in which his height 
and strength gave him great advantage. Mortal 
combats on foot admitted of these struggles, in which 
offensive weapons became almost useless; for pro- 
tected by the hauberk, which covered the breast, 
nothing was easier than for the strongest of the two 
to rush in upon his antagonist, and close with him. 
If the latter broke ground, retreated to the barrier, 
and was thrown outside the lists, he was declared 
vanquished ; if he met the shock, the assailant always 
attempted to seize his sword-arm; and when, by dint 
of superior strength, he was thrown on the ground, the 
coup de gréice was generally given with the dagger 
through the openings in the armour, though it some- 
times happened that in the fall both combatants lost 
their daggers or Scottish knives, which were carried in 
the boot or overall on the outside of the right leg. This 
gladiatorial wrestling was frequently of the most repul- 
sive character—as in a duel which took place at Sedan, 
where the Baron d’Hoguerre having got his adversary, 
the Sire de Fendilles, under him, and having succeeded 
in tearing off his head-piece, beat him over the face 
with it, inflicting very severe wounds, and then tried 
to gouge and choke him by filling his mouth with sand 
—a series of processes which compelled Fendilles to 
ery for mercy, and own himself vanquished. Vivonne 
had made use of the corps & corps in a duel with 
i de Saint-Gouard, to whom he generously gave his 

Francis I. was excessively fond of Vivonne, not only 
on account of his amiable character and personal 
qualities, but also for his brilliant courage. He had 
distinguished himself greatly in the camp at Avignon, 
and had been sorely wounded in the right arm by a 
shot from an arquebuse at the assault of Coni. The 
dauphin, too, who appreciated and loved him perhaps 
still more than the king, had taken him with him to 
the relief of Landrecies, where he gave him his guidon 
to carry. La Chasteigneraye detached it from the 
shaft; wrapped the standard round his body, in order 
that his hands might be free ; and, foremost in the fight, 
was again severely wounded. He also carried away 
another scar from the siege of Therouanne. Indeed, 
wherever he fouglit, he gained fresh reputation; though 


his warlike propensities, while they did not obscure the 
generous qualities of his mind, made him quite as much 
feared as loved. ‘To say the truth, he was open to the 
reproach of carrying things with too high a hand, and of 
being somewhat rough and quarrelsome. To complete 
his portrait, we will transcribe the words of his nephew, 
the Pere de Brantéme: ‘My uncle,’ he says, ‘ was 
greatly feared, for he wore a very sharp and dangerous 
sword. He was exceedingly strong, and neither too 
tall nor too short; his figure was excellent, nervous, 
and spare. Although rather dark, his complexion was 
clear, delicate, and very agreeable; and it may have been 
that on this account he was much loved by two great 
ladies of the court—of which, however, I say nothing.’ 
That Vivonne might prosper in after-life, his father 
was in the habit, in his childhood, of administering to 
him with everything he ate powder of gold, of steel, 
and of iron—a regimen which had been recommended 
to the good seneschal of Poitou by a great physician 
of Naples when he was there with King Charles VIII. 
Such was the man who occupied the foremost place 
amongst the companions of the Dauphin Henry, and 
the most devoted partisans of Diana of Poitiers. 

Of the party opposed to the dauphin’s mistress, 
there was no more zealous defender of the Duchess 
d@'Estampes than Guy Chabot, the son of Charles, 
Seigneur de Jarnac, de Monlieu, and de Sainte Avlaye. 
His family might be considered as amongst the most 
illustrious of France, Italy, Flanders, and Germany. 
He had been attached to the court as an enfant d’hon- 
neur, as well as his friend Vivonne, with whom he often 
contested in sport, in games of wrestling and fencing. 
He was ten years older than his friend; but though not 
inferior to him in courage, having served with honour 
in the Italian war, and particularly distinguished 
himself under Bonnivet at Cremona, he had not the 
same reputation, either for skill in the use of his 
weapons, or for his proneness to exercise them in 
duelling. Jarnac had married the sister of the Duchess 
d’Estampes, and, like her, was inclined towards the 
new religious opinions—a circumstance which naturally 
tended to alienate the sympathies of Diana of Poitiers, 
who was a devoted Catholic. Francis I. was in the 
habit of familiarly calling him Guichot; but Monlieu, 
from the second title in his family, was the name by 
which he was generally addressed at court. He was 
handsome; he made himself remarkable, even in that 
age of luxurious attire, for the splendour and elegance 
of his dress; and love affairs, in which he was very 
successful, but not too discreet, formed his almost 
exclusive occupation. 

One day, in familiar conversation at Compiégne, 
in the presence of the dauphin, Vivonne observed to 
Jarnac: ‘I can’t make it out, Guichot, how you manage 
to dress so magnificently with your means ; for I know 
they are not excessive.’ 

Jarnac replied, that his step-mother, a young and 
beautiful woman, whom his father had lately married, 
was very kind to him ; and that as her husband refused 
her nothing, he took care to pay his court to her, 
obtaining by so doing as much money as he wanted. 
This answer was innocent enough; but the dauphin 
talked it over with Diana, who, finding it a good 
opportunity for slandering the brother-in-law of 
Madame d’Estampes, spoke in very outrageous terms 
of Madame de Jarnac, who was really a virtuous 
woman, and highly respected. There were not wanting 
those who repeated the remarks of Diana; and the 
story soon spread that Jarnac had made detestable 
allusions to his intimacy with his step-mother. When 
the report reached his ears, Jarnac was frantic. 
The dauphin alone could have been guilty of giving 
currency to the atrocious accusation, and him it was 
impossible to reach. Furious with rage, Jarnac 
declared that whoever had made the assertion, or 
maintained it to be true, was ‘a scoundrel, and had 
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villainously lied;’ and having given vent to his 
feelings in public, he straightway hurried to his 
father’s chateau, where, throwing himself at his feet, 
he protested against the criminal interpretation given 
to his words. It cost him some pains to establish his 
complete innocence; but having at last succeeded, he 
returned to Paris, where the court then was, to avenge 
himself for the injury done to his reputation. 

The Dauphin Henry was the author or first 
instigator of the calumny, and he it was upon whom 
the onus of denial fell. It was evident, by their manner, 
that the courtiers blamed him, and that the part he 
played was most humiliating ; but he had neither the 
courage to maintain his words, nor the manliness to 
retract them, and his position was becoming pitiable 
and degrading in the extreme, when he found a 
champion in La Chasteigneraye, who, eager to please 
the favourite and save his master, and thinking, 
perhaps, that Jarnac would scarcely dare to affront 
almost certain death in a duel with one so dangerous 
as himself, forgot all the ties of friendship which so 
long had bound them, and loudly proclaimed that he 
was ready to take up the quarrel with Jarnac, ‘ seeing 
that it was in speaking to him Guichot had cynically 
boasted of guilty conduct which he had thought it 
advisable afterwards to deny.’ 

A duel between the two friends could not now be 
avoided, and both Vivonne and Jarnac exerted their 
utmost endeavours to obtain from the king, conform- 
ably to the prescription of the duelling code, at that 
time in full vigour, permission to meet in mortal combat. 
Francis I., who loved them both, received their request, 
and submitted it to his privy-council, where it was fully 
discussed. Finally, however, the king refused to allow 
the duel to take place; observing, that ‘a prince ought 
never to permit that to take place out of which no 
good could be expected to arise, as in a combat like 
this.’ This decision put an end to the matter during 
the lifetime of Francis I., but the enmity to which the 
dauphin’s cowardice and dishonourable conduct had 
given rise, continued to burn as fiercely as before: 
Vivonne suffering under the reproach of having un- 
worthily compromised the honour of Madame de Jarnac, 
and Jarnac still more, perhaps, at not being able to 
obtain his revenge for the calumnious accusation of 
which he was the victim. Contemporaneous accounts 
furnish us with no details respecting the conduct of 
Jarnac and his family, nor what was done by Vivonne 
from the time of the decision of the privy-council to 
the death of Francis I., which took place in 1547. All 
we know is, that Piero Strozzi, the famous Venetian 
soldier of fortune, who was a friend of Vivonne, made 
no scruple of advising him to get rid of Jarnac in any 
way he could—in ogni modo—in other words, by assas- 
sination. He even went so far as to offer him 100,000 
crowns, which he had in the bank at Venice, whither 
he proposed that Vivonne should withdraw, in order 
to allow time for the king’s anger to pass away, as 
it no doubt would be very great, not only on account 
of the broken prohibition, but also because Jarnac 
was a relation and friend of the Duchess d’Estampes. 
This amiable proposition was declined, and the duel 
remained in abeyance. 

As soon, however, as Henry II. ascended the throne, 
Vivonne renewed the question; and glad to accede to 
the wishes of his friend, and desirous, moreover, of 
putting an end to an affair which weighed so disagree- 
ably on himself, the king gave his royal permission 
for the combat to take place. The letter which 
Vivonne addressed to Henry was thus expressed: 

*To the King, my Sovereign Master—Sire, having 
learnt that Guichot Chabot, being at Compitgne during 
the reign of the late king, had said that whoever 
accused him of having boasted of a criminal intimacy 
with his step-mother was wicked and vile ; to that, Sire, 


wickedly lied, for he made the boast to me several 
times.—Frangois de Vivonne.’ 

A few days after having wgitten this letter, Vivonne 
despatched a second, in which he said : 

‘Sire—I beseech you very humbly to grant me the 
privilege of mortal combat (champ 4@ toute outrance), 
wherein I will prove by force of arms, on the said 
Guichot Chabot, what I have said and what I maintain 
—in order that by my hands may be verified the whole 
offence which he has committed against God, his father, 
and justice.’ 

We have said that the king granted Vivonne’s 
request ; but it must not be supposed that the duel 
immediately took place. The forms with which these 
appeals to mortal arbitrament were encumbered, were 
far too numerous to admit of a speedy arrangement, 
and gave rise to all but interminable preliminaries. 
The pretexts for procrastination were often so far 
urged, as to render probable the account given by 
Brantéme of a nobleman of his time, who boasted of 
having made his adversary wait two whole years, owing 
to the subtle technicalities with which the different 
conditions of the duel were from time to time invested. 
The absolute right, formally established by an edict of 
the year 1307, of the person challenged to impose upon 
the challenger the use of whatever arms he pleased, 
without reference to their number, put the latter to 
enormous expense, as he was obliged to provide 
himself with whatever horses, armour, and weapons it 
suited the caprice of his adversary to propose. There 
were, besides, all sorts of fees to heralds-at-arms, and 
other functionaries, which greatly swelled the outlay 
the challenger was obliged to incur. The right of 
choosing weapons was carried to the extreme point of 
absurdity: not only were the most out-of-the-way 
inventions allowed, but at the-very last moment the 
defender could insist upon new arms, to be furnished in 
duplicate at his cost; and this course was generally 
adopted, in order to prevent his adversary from having 
the opportunity of practising with the arms chosen. 
Brantéme cites a curious story in illustration of this 
arbitrary right. In one of these duels the challenger 
was blind of the left eye, and his antagonist insisted 
that each combatant should wear a morion which 
entirely concealed the right side of the face, so that the 
former, when he entered the lists, would have been 
absolutely blind of both eyes. It is true that this con- 
dition was negatived by the seconds, but only after a 
discussion which lasted several days. 

As soon as Jarnac became aware of the request 
preferred by Vivonne, he also wrote to the king, giving 
the lie to the charge against him, and begging that 
the combat a toute outrance might be granted. He 
moreover urged the bishop of Beziers, who was a 
favourite with the king, to support the prayer of his 
petition. The result of these letters, after various 
forms had been gone through, was favourable to the 
desires of both parties; and letters-patent were expe- 
dited, bearing the royal sign-manual, granting the 
champ clos, which Bretagne, herald-at-arms, delivered 
to Jarnac on the 13th of June 1547, at his dwelling 
in the Rue St Honoré: he at the same time presented 
a new cartel, or challenge, from Vivonne, in which, 
after repeating in the grossest terms the injurious 
accusations he had originally made, he demanded that 
a list of the necessary arms and weapons should be 
sent to him within four days from the date of his 
letter, at the Hotel of the Tournelles, in Paris, where 
he was then residing. This document, as well as its 
reception, was duly witnessed. Jarnac lost no time 
in complying with the demand of Vivonne, but imme- 
diately despatched Angouléme, herald-at-arms, with a 
paper, which was conceived as follows :— 

‘Francois de Vivonne, provide yourself with the 
arms which you are to appear in on the day ap- 


with your good-will and pleasure, I reply that he has 


pointed for the combat. In the first place, you 
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must be provided with a courser, a Turkish horse, 
a genet, and a cropped horse. J/em, You will provide 
yourself, as armour fo’ ye courser, with a war- 
saddle, a tilting-saddle, #hd a saddle two fingers high, 
the saddle-bow low in front, but having two cushions 
behind, and also with a saddle which shall have no 
eantle behind: Jtem, The said horses are to be sup- 
plied with the said saddles, the genet having in 
addition a saddle @ da genette (with short stirrups), and 
one @ /a caramane (a term untranslatable); and the 
Turkish horse, a Turkish as well as a French saddle, 
with a cantle two inches high, and the saddle-bow low 
in front: Ztem, The cropped horse is, moreover, to 
have a French saddle, and a saddle without either 
cantle or cushion, but the saddle-bow protec ted by a 
half-thigh piece: Jtem, The said horses are to be 
armed with bards of steel before and behind, with 
forehead, flank, and croup-pieces of iron: Item, That 
the said four horses are to be armed at all points 
with steel and leather bards, mailed caparisons, and 
plated reins, the same as when prepared for battle, 
with the jousting weapons conformable: Jtem, You are 
to be provided to arm yourself with all the pieces 
necessary for a man-at-arms, with single and double 
pieces for jousting or otherwise: Jtem, You are to 
provide yourself with a complete suit of light armour : 
Item, You are to provide yourself with every kind of 
mail-armour that can be worn: Jiem, With a shield 
and head-piece @ la genétaire: Item, With a target a 
Valbanaise, and bucklers and targets of every kind, 
that are used on horseback or on foot: Item, With 
all kinds of gauntlets of iron, mail, and steel plates, &c.: 
Item, You are to provide yourself and your horses with 
arms and armour of every possible kind that can be 
employed in war, in jousting, in ordinary and in 
mortal contest. Moreover, such arms as are not 
included in the preceding, I will bring them both for 
you and for me, reserving to myself always the right 
of adding to or taking from them, of nailing or unnailing,* 
of moving or removing within the lists, of stripping myself 
to my shirt, or more or less, according as it shall seem good 
to me. 

Done at Paris, this Sixteenth day of June, One 
Thousand Five Hundred and Forty-seven. 

Gey Cuasor.’ 


Angouléme Herald, intrusted with the delivery of 
these conditions, performed his errand in due form, 
drawing up, as was customary, a procés-verbal of the 
manner in which he had executed it, and stating that 
Vivonne had accepted the articles proposed. He added, 
that when he had read them, La Chasteigneraye merely 
observed: ‘Jarnac wants to fight with my invention as 
well as my purse!’ The latter, indeed, would but ill 
have served to supply him with all that Jarnac required, 
if the king, whose champion he was, had not come 
to his assistance. La Chasteigneraye, however, had 
resolved throughout to carry matters with a high hand ; 
and drawing his supplies from Henry, made a most 
extravagant display. For a month or five weeks before 
the duel, he never went out except with a company of 
upwards of a hundred friends, all of whom wore his 
colours; and his expenses, says Vielleville, were so 
great, that no prince at the court could equal them, 
for they amounted to more than 1200 crowns a day. 
Jarnac was more modest and more prudent; instead 
of parading himself in public, he followed the advice 
and took lessons of Captain Casi, an experienced master 
of the duello. It was by his counsel that, at the last 
moment, he obliged Vivonne to put on his left or shield- 
arm a brassard (arm-piece), which quite prevented him 
from bending it, ‘thus making him keep it as stiff as a 


* The technicality of many of these terms prevents a literal 
~ came the original terms themse!ves having long been out 
use. 


piké” Vivonne having been wounded in the right arm, 
and still suffering from the effect, was thus deprived of 
all means of wrestling with Jarnac and throwing him. 

There was a precedent for this condition in the case of 
Count Martinengo, who had introduced it on the occa- 
sion of a duel with another Italian officer on the bridge 


over the Po at Piacenza. 


Buns may, we should think, be pretty safely numbered 
among old friends. The verdict of the nursery is 
unanimous in their favour. Thousands of pairs of 
tiny eyes will sparkle, thousands of rosy little mouths 
will water, at the mention of that homely triumph 
of confectionary—a bun. Other countries have their 
national dainties—their peculiar pastry. Holland 
claims to have invented gingerbread. Flanders has her 
tarts chiefly flavoured with anise seed. The bakers of 
France are cunning producers of brioches and of tartlcts. 
The bun is of British origin, and of patriotic principles ; 
for it is in England, and in England alone, that it is 
ever to be found. The pedigree of this delicacy is 
somewhat obscure, and would need a crafty. herald to 
trace it among the mists of antiquity. The bun 
probably belonged to that interesting family of Cates 
which Shakspeare so often alludes to. But the first 
direct mention of the bun proper occurs in a comedy 
of Knaresby’s, called Cupid’s Mask, which was acted in 
1676. In 1702, ‘Widow Margaret Peters,’ who set 
up a pastry-cook’s shop ‘ hard by the Tihatclied House,’ 
mentioned in her handbill advertisements ‘ buns’ 
among other dainties. More than one writer of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century alludes to the bun 
as the rival and companion of the rout-cake and 
macaroon, while about the beginning of the present 
age, the very palace of buns, the Original Chelsea 
Bun-house, was opened to an admiring world. 

At last the British bun was duly recognised by 
society. Buns may be regularly classified and divided 
into four species. These kinds are—the plain bun, 
the plum-bun, the Bath-bun, and the Chelsea-bun. 
Of these varieties, the plain bun is, as its name implies, 
the simplest and least attractive. Harmless and insipid, 
it is a favourite with old ladies who have a regard for 
their health, of adult epicures who wish to avoid 
spoiling their dinner; but we never yet saw a child 
select a plain bun when a plum one was tobehad. The 
plum-bun, with its crisp brown surface and its tempting 
currants peeping coyly out, is the usual preference 
and delight of little boys and girls. The memory of 
by-gone plum-buns comes floating down the tide of our 
youthful recollections along with Robinson Crusoe and 
Blue Beard and the Yellow Dwarf. Somehow, there 
seems a connection between the plum-bun and the 
spelling-book, whether of Trimmer or Chapone, between 
a summer holiday and the plum-bun. The plum-bun 
is the child’s reward of merit, the infant’s stimulus to 
industry, the solace and refreshment of the fasting 
juvenile wearied by a long walk. Numerous are the 
social benefits conferred by its humble agency. The 
hot cross-bun, which is so intimately connected with 
Easter holidays, that a Good Friday would seem with- 
out it like a mince-pie-less Christmas, or a Michaelmas 
devoid of goose, is not entitled to be classed as a 
distinct variety. It is merely a plain or plum bun, 
scored with a cross, and eaten toasted and hot, 
buttered like a mutlin. And yet there is a mystic 
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halo encircling the hot cross-bun, that its smooth- 
surfaced brethren are wanting in. How mean and 
commonplace sounds the familiar tinkle of a muffin- 
bell, or the cry of ‘ crumpets,’ compared with the rarely 
heard but long-remembered rhythmical invitation of 


Hot cross-buns ! 
One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot cross-buns ! 

In our own youth, the basket-bearing man who 
chanted these words every Easter was a species of trou- 
badour in our infant fancy, a palmer bringing from the 
Holy Land a store of buns instead of scallops. And the 
buns had this advantage over the shells—they were 
good to eat. Nice as they were, it somehow appeared 
a species of penance to breakfast on them—a semi- 
religious duty that we should have thought ourselves 
the wickedest of children to have omitted. The buns 
were dimly connected with the Crusades, and with that 
grand old illustrated copy of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, 
at whose pictures of knights and Saracens we loved to 
peep furtively. We had little doubt that the minstrel 
who came ‘singing from Palestine,’ was a hot cross- 
bun seller; and we mixed up the faithful Blondel with 
the same fraternity, fancying that he must have been 
crying hot cross-buns through Germany when he 
accidentally discovered the prison of King Richard. 
Then the commercial part of the dealer’s cry was of 
a vagueness fitted to puzzle an infant mind. ‘ One 
a penny, two a penny!’ what was one to think of such 
a double-faced announcement? Could there be any 
mortal buyer silly or prodigal enough to give a penny 
for a single bun, when two such dainties had been so 
brazenly offered in exchange for the same coin a 
moment before? Or was the sale of buns a kind of 
Dutch auction—a sliding-scale, according to which the 
vender raised and lowered his price alternately? If 
so, what rash being could ever have responded to the 
appeal to purchase at ‘one a penny,’ when ‘two 
a penny’ was trembling on the merchant’s lips? The 
idea that some buns were twice as big as others, never 
suggested itself to us in those days—never! That 
was a solution of the mystery reserved for after-years. 
The Bath-bun is a sturdy and gorgeous usurper—a new 
potentate, whose blandishments have won away a great 
many children, we regret to say, from their lawful 
allegiance to the plum-bun. The Bath-bun is not only 
a toothsome dainty, but showy and alluring withal. 
It was easier for ancient mariners to resist the tempta- 
tions of the Sirens, than it is for a modern child to 
turn away from a Bath-bun. This bun is rich and 
handsome, yellow with the golden yolk of eggs that 
mingles with its flour, wealthy in butter and sugar, 
adorned with milk-white sugar-plums, curiously 
coloured comfits, and snowy almonds. Large, solid, 
and. imposing, it challenges attention, and fascinates 
its little purchasers. 

Take a child into a confectioner’s shop, ask it what 
it prefers, and, ten to one, its tiny finger will point to 
where, among tartlets and sausage-rolls, nestles the 
Bath-bun. But the Bath-bun is a treacherous delicacy 
—heavy, cloying, and indigestible. It is far from 
possessing the innocent properties of the light and 
harmless plum-bun, which it has in a great measure 
supplanted. The Chelsea-bun is of a coarse stamp; 
square in shape, greasy and sticky in texture, its 
mass of dough faintly dotted with currants, and its 
outside smeared with sugar and butter, it appears to 
the eyes of a grown-up person anything but an inviting 

treat. The Chelsea-bun is less frequently seen in the 
shop of a legitimate pastry-cook, than figuring on the 
trays of wandering cake-sellers. It is a roving vagrant- 
bun, made by strange manufacturers in unsavoury 


venders. It has its origin in the midst of dirt and 
discomfort ; and its principal purchasers are the unfas- 
tidious little urchins who make a play-ground of the 
streets. In our own juvenile days, we entertained a 
real regard and affection for plum-buns. The buns of 
Bath were but just coming into notice, and the currant- 
bun reigned supreme. The two pastry-cooks of the 
little town where we were brought up, were respec- 
tively named West and Andrews: one was a widow; 
the other, a bluff married man, the father of a large 
family. We have forgotten their lineaments: we could 
no more recognise Mrs West or Mr Andrews now, than 
we could identify each of the myriad figures seen for 
an instant in a kaleidoscope. But we remember their 
buns, and could pick them out, and swear to them 
among a thousand. The rival merits of those buns 
distracted our youthful mind as much as those of the 
White and Red Roses did the realm of England. 
West’s buns were small and solid, dark in colour, 
square in form, rich with plums—they resembled 
edible bricks speckled with currants. ‘The produc- 
tions of Andrews were larger, round in form, curiously 
vandyked at the edges, but thinner, and less plenti- 
fully decked with plums. It was impossible to give 
a decided preference to either Andrews or West. But 
if any one had told us that Birch or Gunter surpassed 
West or Andrews, we should have listened to them 
with scornful incredulity. To this day, the widowed 
confectioner, and the gray-whiskered, floury-armed 
sage who was her rival, appear to us the king and 
queen of pastry, the hero and heroine of tarts. 

When we used to visit our little brothers at school, 
we often remarked, in the dusty play-ground, a white- 
haired, very upright old man, whose erect figure com- 
bined with his wooden leg to point him out as an old 
soldier. He was the bun-seller of the school, duly licensed 
by Dr Switchem, the head-master. The boys called 
him Chelsea-bun Jack. I really think they were fond of 
him; and I am sure they regarded him as a personage 
little less important than the Duke of Wellington or 
Sir Thomas Picton, about whom he told endless stories 
to a very young audience. Jack was a veteran of 
the Peninsular war, and an out-pensioner of Chelsea 
Hospital. He eked out his pension by selling buns, 
the mode of manufacturing which he was supposed to 
have learned at Chelsea; and every day when the sun 
shone, he might be seen in the play-ground, or the 
cricket-field, seated on a stone or the stump of a tree, 
with his basket by his side. ‘The boys, especially the 
younger ones, were fond of talking to old Chelsea-bun 
Jack, who had seen so much of life and death, and 
travelled the world so widely. They would cluster 
round him, and listen for hours to his long tales of the 
battles and hardships he had witnessed in Spain 
and Portugal, of the hot campaign in Egypt, and the 
struggle at Waterloo. It was curious to watch the 
white-haired old soldier descanting on themes of 
slaughter and carnage to his attentive young hearers, 
and to mark how the urchins would hold their breath 
at the most interesting point of the narrative, and how 
their blooming cheeks would grow pale as the veteran 
described, with the fidelity of an eye-witness, the 
terrible scenes among which his youth had been spent. 
The old man’s buns, with their name of Chelsea- 
buns, suggestive of medals worn on scarred breasts, 
and ancient human relics of by-gone wars, had, so to 
speak, a military flavour to the palates of his laughing, 
rosy customers. One lad, the wag of the school, vowed 
that they tasted of gunpowder. The curly-pated boys 
who listened to the veteran’s tales, and invested their 
weekly half-pence in his buns, are grown men now, 
playing their own parts on the bustling stage of life. 
The old soldier sleeps beneath the green turf and gray 
stones of the village church-yard ; but we doubt not 
that many of those whose youthful blood ran cold at 


alleys, and hawked about the country by bawling 


his tales of fighting and pillage, still preserve in a 
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corner of their memories the recollection of the 
venerable face and moving narratives of Chelsea-bun 
Jack. 


A CHAPTER ON NAMES. 


NorwitTustanpincG Juliet’s insinuation, there is much 
inaname. It is true, that in the case of many names, 
the significance is far from lying on the surface; 
especially after they have been clipped away and 
metamorphosed into Neds and Dicks and Bettys and 
Lottys. Still, all personal names had originally a 
meaning; and that meaning is, and ought to be 
considered, a matter of importance. The Romans 
had a happy proverb to this effect: Nomen et omen; 
that is, the nomen (name) is also an omen—of what 
the man will be. At all events, it is significant of what 
those who give it him wish and hope he will be; and 
that is much, if he is at all made of the right stuff. 

By the way, the Romans, we suspect, must have 
borrowed the proverb; it does not accord with their 
practice. They were the dullest dogs on earth at 
name-making, contenting themselves with a designa- 
tion derived from any casual circumstance, the most 
trivial or mean. Ordinary employments furnished— 
Porcius, the swineherd; Asinius, the ass-man; Cicero, 
the vetch-grower; Fabius, the bean-farmer. Personal 
peculiarities, and even defects, gave—Rufus, red; 
Flavius, yellow; Calvus, bald; Crassus, fat; Czsar, 
the fellow with the hair; Plautus, flat-footed ; Claudius, 
the limper; Balbus, the stutterer; Naso, long-nose; 
Capito, big-head; Furius, raving; Brutus, stupid, &c. 
None of these titles are very dignified or elevating; 
but they are poetry itself compared with another class 
of names in use among the Romans—Quintus, Sextus, 
Septimus, Octavus; Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8. It is curious to 
see this prosaic vein dipping under the Atlantic, and 
coming up in the New World in the shape of First 
Street, Second Street, &c. We feel assured that 
Longfellow does not live in a street with such a name; 
the Muses would not come within hearing of it. 

Greek names, as contrasted with Roman, are ideal 
and aspiring; and of this character are the prevalent 
names of the Gothic races, or of those peoples that 
inhabit Germany and the north-west of Europe. At 
least this is true of such names as originated in the 
heroic or heathen age. They were made expressive of 
the attributes then held in highest estimation, betoken- 
ing either personal qualities or the favour of the gods. 
Originally, no doubt, they were bestowed upon grown- 
up men who had deserved them; but they were spread 
and perpetuated by being given to the young, as of 
good omen. Both among the Greeks and the northern 
peoples, most names were compounded of two words; 
and it is remarkable the identity in meaning and in 
mode of formation to be observed in many of them. 
Theophilus, beloved of God, looks like a translation of 
Godwin, or Oswin; Democrates, ruler of the people, 
of Theoderich. And yet we know that they must have 
been formed independently: the two peoples only felt 
and thought alike, and naturally expressed these 
thouglits and feelings in a similar way. 

The significance of most of the Greek names must 
have continued apparent to every Greek as long as the 
language was spoken. Not so with Gothic names. 
In many cases, the words composing them have gone 
out of common use; and in other cases have become 
so disguised, that only a student of antiquity, and 
often not he, can interpret the meaning. In fact, it is 
only within the last half-century that the meaning of 
many names in everyday use over the most of Europe 
has been dug up, as it were, after lying hid for many 
hundreds of years. Not that there were wanting 
attempts to explain them before ; in fact, this kind of 
etymology has always been a favourite exercise of 
ingenuity ; but the method was, until lately, none of 


the surest, and the results, generally, laughable enough. 
We can almost fancy Shakspeare having in his eye 
some of those etymological explanations that passed 
for learning in his day, when he put the rather scorn- 
ful question: What’s in a name? He had possibly 
read—for Mr Knight has proved that he had more 
learning than half his commentators—he had possibly 
read or heard of the venerable Abbot Smaragdus, who 
lived in France in the ninth century, and who gives 
a gloss in Latin of the Gothic names He has occasion 
to write in his records, in this wise: Altmir, vetulus 
mihi (old to me); Ainard, unus durus (one hard). And 
when he found that even after such men as Luther and 
Grotius had tried their hand at this kind of interpreta- 
tion, there was little better to be had than such guesses 
as Albert, all beard ; Harald, old hair ; Altwin, old wine ; 
Heinrich (Henry), rich in hens: could he do other- 
wise than land in the scepticism implied in Juliet’s 
question? If he had lived to see the results of the 
researches of Jacob Grimm, W. Wackernagel, Otto 
Abel, and other learned men, into the history and 
signification of Teutonic proper names, he would, we 
are convinced, have spoken otherwise. At all events, 
we believe, it will not be unacceptable, if borrowing 
from these sources, we endeavour to open up to the 
mere English reader the import of a few of those names 
belonging to the heroic age that are still in use, or 
that we read of in our early history. They form the 
very oldest portion of our language—in fact, they can 
hardly be said to belong to the living language; they 
stand to it as megatheriums and ichthyosauri do to 
the existing races of animals. ’ 

The words that enter into our primitive proper 
names relate for the most part either to religion, or to 
the all-engrossing occupation—war. The most general 
appellation for a Divine Being, Gott, God, Gode, is 
copiously employed, as in Gottfrid (Godfrey) and 
Godwin.* It is remarkable that names of individual 
gods of the first rank, such as occur in Wednesday 
(Woden), Thursday (Thor), are seldorm found in names 
of persons; Thorwaldsen is one of the few instances. 
But there was an inferior class of gods, perhaps a 
later dynasty, called by the general title As, or Ans 
(in other dialects, Os, Es), plural, Asen or Ansen. 
Though this word has died out of the language, as 
the beings it designated have out of our creed, we 
find petrifactions of it in Anshelm, Oskar, Esmond, 
and the like. 

Of the various spirits and genii with which our 
ancestors peopled the air, the earth, and the waters, 
none occupied a more prominent place than the alps, 
albs, aelfs, or elves. The word is akin to the Latin 
albus, white; Alps, the snow-white mountains; and 
Elbe, the clear stream ; and denotes the ‘ white’ benign 
spirits. It is an element in Alfred, Albuin, Aelfstan, 
and many more. One case deserves special notice: 
with the syllable ric or rich, which is neither more nor 
less than rez, ‘ruler,’ it forms Aelfric—the name of the 
bishop of Canterbury in the year 1000. This name 
in other dialects was Alberich ; in Norman and other 
Romanic languages, it became Auberon, and hence the 
Oberon of our poets—an appropriate enough title, 
being literally, Elfin-king. 

The primitive goddess of the northern peoples, 
the feminine complement of Wodan or Odin, went by 
various names in different localities: one of the most 
prevalent was Berta or Berchta. This goddess pre- 
sented the benign side of the divine attributes—she 
was the source of fertility and light; the patroness of 
order and industry; the protectoress of children, and 
of the family in general. She owes her name, Berchta, 
to the appearance under which she manifested herself: 
it is from the same root as the English bright, and the 
German praciht, ‘splendour’ Frau Berchta, therefore, 


* See foot-note, next page. 
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was ‘the shining one.” ‘Traces of this benign being 
still linger in the White Lady, that watches over the 
destinies of many a distinguished house. And what is 
more, there are real Berthas yet walking the earth, 
little less bright, and a good deal more substantial. 
Theirs is a name in every way to be proud of, reaching 
back to the foretime of Odin himself; your Clara, or 
Claire, of the same import, is a mere parvenu in com- 
parison, though it may have come in with William the 
Conqueror. Besides, Clara is a Latin stranger, unable 
to claim kindred with words of the native stock. We 
are disposed at once to augur bright things of any 
young lady that wears the name of Bertha. What 
amulet more potent to ward off all foul spirits? This 
one word, worn on a memory conscious of its signifi- 
cance, is better than the broadest phylacteries written 
over with sacred texts. 

Besides forming a name by itself, the syllable bert, 
bercht, brecht, precht, in its sense of brightness and 
splendour, was a favourite ingredient in compound 
names. ‘Thus we have Bertram, Landpert or Lambert, 
Robert, Albrecht or Albert, &c. 

At that stage of civilisation, when the fiercer ani- 
mals are rivals with man for the lordship of the 
forest, their strength, swiftness, and cunning are objects 
of his admiration and envy. To be likened to the 
eagle or the lion, is to receive the highest praise; to be 
named after them, the highest honour. The animals 
that chiefly served as ideals of excellence to our 
ancestors, were the bear, the wolf, the boar, the eagle, 
the swan, the raven, and the serpent. In the estima- 
tion in which these animals were held, there was a 
blending of respect for their qualities and of religious 
feeling, for at the stage we speak of, religion is mixed 
up with everything. In the north of Europe, in 
days of yore, it was the bear that was the king of the 
beasts, and not the lion, which was probably unknown. 
The Bear was styled Forest-king, Gold-foot, Honey- 
hand, the Great, the Ancient, Grandfather, &c. His 
worship yet lingers in Berne, of which city he was the 
eponym and patron divinity. With that exception, 
indeed, he is not now held in much esteem anywhere 
west of St Petersburg; but the worshippers of Odin 
delighted to bear his name. It appears in their nomen- 
clature in the form of pero, pirin, birn, beren, bern, beorn 
—as in Bernhard, hardy or brave as a bear; Wolfsbirin, 
the (she). wolf-bear—a rather fierce title, we should 
think, for a lady; Asbiérn, (Anglo-Saxon) Osbeorn, 
Osborne, the god-bear—a name, therefore, as old as 
the times of the demigods and heroes. 

Our name for the Eagle is, through the French, from 
the Latin, aquila; his native northern name was ara, 
ar, arn, allied to the Celtic root from which our eyry is 
derived. This elerhent is recognisable in Arnold— 
which does not, however, mean o/d eagle, but valiant 
as an eagle. 

The Boar (Ger. eber, Lat. aper), besides being 
admired for his strength, was also a sacred animal: he 
first taught men how to plough the earth, and no doubt 
the first ploughshare was made after the model of his 
snout. Such names as Eberhard, Everard, took their 
rise in this reverence for the wild-boar. 

But above all others, the Wolf and the Raven were 
held in special esteem as beasts of good omen. Odin 
had two wolves, Freki and Geri, as war-hounds, that 
accompanied him into battle; and two ravens, Huginn 
and Munnin, that sat on his shoulders, and whispered 
into his ear all that they saw and heard. The appearance 
of a wolf or a raven leading the way, was the sure sign 
that Odin was on your side. The very names presaged 
victory ; and‘that, to a warlike people, embraced all 
good-fortune. Accordingly, there are countless proper 
names in early history into which the wolf and the 
raven enter, and many of them are still in use. Wolf- 
gang, so well known as Githe’s Christian name, denotes 
a hero whom the wolf of victory goes before—wolf- 


attended. Wolf takes the forms wulf, ulf, olf; and 
raven—in German rable, raben—becomes ram. In Wolf- 
ram and Ramnulf both the auspicious names are 
united. Others are Adolf, Bertram, Ludolf. 
The Swan and the Serpent were confined to feminine 
names. The beauty and grace of the swan would 
readily suggest it as an object of comparison for 
woman; the appropriateness of ‘serpent’ as a title for 
the gentler sex is not so apparent. It is a singular 
fact, however, that in all heathen countries the serpent 
has been held in mysterious veneration: it is associ- 
ated with the mysteries of eternity, of healing, and of 
knowledge, especially of fore-knowledge. Now, from 
the days of Paradise, woman has somehow been con- 
nected with the serpent. One writer suggests that this 
may have arisen from her soft, insinuating, soothing 
character. It seems more probable that the naming of 
woman after the serpent, had its origin in that reverence 
which Tacitus describes the German nations as enter- 
taining for the sagacity and counsels of their women in 
general, and especially of certain sage women looked 
upon as prophetesses. It does not follow that they 
gave them credit for being conscious of the wisdom 
of the words they uttered, any more than was the 
case with the priestess of Apollo among the Greeks. 
Few, if any, of the proper names derived from the two 
animals we are speaking of are now in use. This is 
easily accounted for. The names of the heroic age 
have been chiefly preserved by their becoming an 
inheritance in distinguished families; which can be 
the case only with masculine names. The word for 
serpent in days of old, was lint or linde—now utterly 
extinct; and Siglint, Berhtlint, Theodelinde, Swanhvit 
(swan-white) seem to have been at one time in great 
favour as names among the fair-haired maidens of the 
north of Europe. We might cite Rosalind as a still 
existing instance, but we are somewhat doubtful of its 
history. It has not the ring of the genuine antique, 
but looks like an imitation of a heroic name, got up 
at a later period, when Christian chivalry had given 
birth to what the heroines of old would have despised 
as sentimentalism. It is, indeed, possible that the 
Rose had a religious import, and was used not for its 
beauty, but for its good augury. 

As ‘dictionary reading’ is ee dry, we throw 
the explanation of the more common of the remaining 
name-roots into a foot-note.* Those curious in such 


* Name-roots not explained above :— 

Adal, aethel, birth, nobilit + 

Balt, bald, bold, pold, bol 

Brand, burning, flaming; a sword is so called because it burns. 

Deut, dint, theod, the people; the Germans call themselves 
Deutsch, or 

Fried, 


ople par excellence. 
G pa + dart. Compare Fr. guerre, and Eng. 
er, gar, kar, spear or 
war ; the Germans are supposed to be so called because they were 
a, This word is ed in Ita 
unt, gund, war. WO! n 
imported thither by the 

Tart, hardy. 

Heim, 

Helm, h 

Hild, Hilts battle, the goddess of battle. 

Hut, hlud, chlod, lud, lot, is allied to Eng. loud ; the sounding 
of or fame is the idea 

ruod, rud, rot, ro, a signifies com) 

brave} allied'to ‘keen.’ 

laf, born. 

leof, love. 

Liut, leut, the people; compare laity and lewd. 

Macht, mat, might. 

Mund, mond, protection. 

Od, ead, ed, possession. This root enters into alodial and feodal : 
the first meaning a possession all or quite one’s own; the second, 
that which is held for a fee. 

d, rat, red, and 

Ragin, regin, rein, counsel, wisdom ; compare Lat. ratio, reason. 

Reich, rich, rule or ruler. 

‘rad, beloved, a maiden. 

alt, wald, oald, old, expresses the exercise of power or sway 
it is allied to E ng. wield, and Lat. prevail. . 
Wart, ward, guard. 


Wig or wik, war or fight; probably allied to victory. 
Win in, liking, love ; compare winsome. 
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matters, will there find a key to such of the names 
already cited as have been left partly unexplained, and 
to many besides. It is not, indeed, always easy to 
see how the one of the two ideas usually entering 
into a name was intended to modify the other, but a 
general notion can mostly be gathered. We give a 
few specimens of interpretation, confining ourselves 
to the more usual and interesting of the class we are 
discussing. 

The religious idea prevails in such names as— 
Gottfried, or Godfrey, God’s peace; Godwin and Oswin, 
beloved of God ; Esmond, god-guardian. 

Personal prowess and courage in—Randol/, the 
shield-wolf; Jildebrand, the war-brand, or flame of 
war; Gerhard, or Gerard, spear-strong ; Gerold, spear- 
wielding; Wiclef, or Wicliffe, son of war; Gunstas, 
Gustaf, or Gustavus, the staff of war. 

Nobility of birth and large possessions yy nen | 
Adolf, or Adolphus, the noble wolf; Adalbercht, Albercht, 
or Albert, of illustrious birth ; Adela, or Adele, the noble 
lady ; Landpert, or Lambert, bright land; Edward and 
Edmund, guardian of the possession. 

Authority and rule in—7heoderic, ruler of the people ; 
Hleimrich, Heinrich, or Henry, ruler of the home or 
country ; Liutpold, or Leopold, bold among the people. 

Next to personal strength, wisdom was held in high 
esteem, as we see in such names as—A//red, elfin- 
counsel, or wise as the fairies; Kunrat, or Konrad, bold 
in counsel; Reginhard, Reinhard, or Reynard, daring in 
counsel—the appropriate title of the fox in the fable. 

Glory was prized before there were cannons’ mouths 
to seek it in; witness—J//udwig (Clovis), now Ludwig, 
or Louis, glorious warrior; Ztuotprecht, Rupert, or Robert, 
bright with fame; Lothar, or Luther, glorious army ; 
Roderic, renowned commander. 

Charles, Ger. Karl, has a legend connected with its 
origin. All freemen that were not eorls (earls) or 
nobles, were karls (Ang. Sax. ceorls), or commons; and 
this last term came of course to be one of disparage- 
ment, as we see in churl to this day. He who was 
afterwards Charlemagne, was brought up as the son 
of a miller, in ignorance of his royal parentage. 
Having occasion to appear in the queen's presence, 
his unpolished manners offended her majesty, who 
ordered them to remove that kari (clown) from 
her sight. The ‘karl’ retained the name, and made 
it illustrious—Karl der Grosse. 

These instances will suffice to give our readers a 
notion of this branch of paleontology. They suggest 
some curious reflections on the state of society in 
those ‘good old times,’ if our space permitted us to 
indulge in them. To say nothing of the men, what a 
strange notion must have been formed as to ‘ woman’s 
mission,’ when to express the ideal of female excel- 
lence such names were chosen as Wulfhilde, the wolf- 
heroine; Bertramna, the bright raven; Wolflint, the 
wolf-serpent ; berlind, the boar-serpent; L£thelinde, 
the noble serpent; Adalhilt, the noble heroine; Ger- 
trude, the spear-maiden, or warrior-love ; Chiothilde, the 
famous amazon ; Mathilda, the mighty amazon ; Gudrun, 
the war-oracle. Truly it must have been difficult for 
a member of the Peace Society in those days to find a 
wife whose name would not grate upon his ear. Nor 
are we to fancy that these formidable ‘additions’ were 
empty sound. These ladies supported their titles. 
On occasion of the two great battles in which Marius 
defeated the Teutones and Cimbri—the one in Pro- 
vence, the other on the plains of Lombardy—we get 
rather startling pictures of the Gertrudes and Mathildas 
of these peoples. Plutarch tells us, that when the 
Romans pursued the routed enemy to their camp, 
the women were stationed at the rampart of wagons, 
and slew alike pursuers and fugitives—one her hus- 
band, another her brother, another her father; they 
then threw their children, strangled with their own 
hands, under the wheels and horses’ hoofs ; and, finally, 


plunged their weapons into their own breasts, rather 
than become captives. Dangerous mates these for 
milk-livered men! ‘To be sure there are indications 
of rather more feminine softness in some instances. 
There was a Minna, the one borne in mind, the beloved 
—a really sweet name; and also Bertha, the bright. 
But even of Frau Bertha, when she did not get her 
own way, there ran stories about Christmas-time that 
might well make a nervous man fight shy of any of 
her name-daughters. 


THE MARINER OF ALESSIO. 


Ir is very probable that in the present days of loco- 
motion, some of our readers may have sailed along the 
coast of the Riviera, that fairest of the Italian provinces 
which lies between Genoa and Leghorn ; and perchance, 
as they have floated along its sunny shores, some 
kindly informant may have pointed out to them the 
little toyn of Alessio, whose hardy population of 
mariners during the late war repulsed even British 
seamen from their shores, though not until the balls of 
British cannon had left behind them marks which are 
still visible on the walls of her humble habitations. 
This village is picturesquely situated on the declivity 
of the mountain, which rises abruptly from the sea; 
but, fruitful as is the surrounding country, nature 
seems to have dealt out her bounties with a niggard 
hand to this sequestered nook. A few olive-trees are 
scattered amongst the surrounding rocks, and here and 
there a patch of stony and ungrateful soil returns but 
a scanty recompense to the labours of the husbandman. 
The inhabitants of Alessio, under these circumstances, 
instead of leading the dolce-far-niente life which Italians 
have generally been supposed to prefer, have betaken 
themselves to the occupations of fishermen and mariners ; 
and are so noted for their skill and hardihood, that 
they have been sought for not only in the neighbouring 
ports of Leghorn and Genoa, but even in the distant 
harbours of the Western world, where their services 
have been gladly welcomed. It is with one of these 
hardy sons of the sea, who have won for themselves 
the enviable reputation of being equally sans peur and 
sans reproche, that our present tale has to do, 

The 20th of April 1798, was a day of gloom to these 
simple villagers. The song of the mariner was hushed, 
and no peasant-girl was heard, as is usual, to re-echo 
its joyous sounds; the bell of the parish church 
tolled forth a mournful knell, as the inhabitants of the 
village climbed in silence the hill on whose summit it 
stood. The church of Alessio is a noble structure, for 
the people of Liguria, frugal as they are in their fare, 
and lowly as are their own habitations, love to see the 
house of God cared for and adorned; the poorest 
brings his mite, or contributes the labour of his hands, 
to erect an edifice meet for the worship of the Almighty ; 
and when it is completed, each loves it as if it were his 
own—they feel it to be a domestic glory. On this day 
the high-altar of Alessio was clothed in black. Sus- 
pended over it, there hung a picture of St Nicola, the 
patron of enslaved captives, whilst clustered around, in 
kneeling groups, the little congregation seemed engaged 
in earnest supplication. When the good priest, a 
venerable, hoar-headed man, had completed the cele- 
bration of the mass, he turned towards the people, and 
said: ‘Let us pray, my friends; for a brother who but 
a little while ago knelt with us at this altar, and who 
is now a captive on the inhospitable shores of Barbary, 
would, I doubt not, gladly commend himself to your 
prayers—Emanuel Giraldo, well known to you all—that 
good father of a family, that kind neighbour, who was 
ever ready to fly to the succour of others in the hour 
of peril or of shipwreck, has been carried off by the 
corsairs.’ Although the good priest was only announ- 
cing an already well-known fact, yet when he ceased to 
speak, a mingled voice of prayer and lamentation burst 
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anew from the assembled villagers, and many an eye 
turned with pitying gaze upon one group, which was 
sented apart from the rest in a side-chapel, and consisted 
of a middle-aged woman, a young and graceful-looking 
girl, and a lad about twenty years of age: they were 
the wife and children of the unhappy Giraldo, and had 
come to unite in the. prayers which were offered up on 
this day for the loved husband and father of whom 
they had been so cruelly deprived. The two women, 
veiling their faces in their mantles, wept in silence ; 
but the sunburnt and daring countenance of the youth, 
although paler than was its wont, expressed rather a 


firm and grave resolution than a hopeless grief—he | 


looked as if absorbed in thought; nor was his 
meditation a fruitless one, as we shall presently find. 

The evening of this mournful day was closing in: it 
was the hour of sunset—that hour which is so full of 
beauty beneath an Italian sky—the hour consecrated, 
beyond all others, in every clime to sorrowful and 
tender recollections—the hour which, as a Ligurian 
poet says, 

Fa il cor pit mesto e l'anima pitt grande. 


Jacopo, for such was the name of the youthful son 
of Giraldo, was seated by his mother’s side, on the 
threshold of their humble cottage. Both were silent; 
both seemed absorbed in the same mournful reflections; 
both felt that they had not courage to return to the 
lonely chamber, or to look at that vacant chair, which 
was wont to be filled by the father and the husband 
whom they loved so well. The bereft wife could not 
bring herself to retire to her solitary pallet; but at 
length, worn out with the excitement of the day, she laid 
her wearied head upon a pile of fishing-nets and sails, 
which lay spread out in a corner. Her son embraced 
her several times with more than usual tenderness, 
and implored her blessing. Could she at that moment 
have read his thoughts, her heart would have well- 
nigh burst, for she would have felt that this was most 
probably his last. embrace. 

Next morning, the earliest dawn found Jacopo on 
his way to the beach, whither he had, however, been 
preceded by one whose heart was as sad and as 
anxious as his own—the young Maria Fiorentini—she 
who had been the playmate of his childhood, and was 
now the betrothed of his youth. He had requested 
her on the preceding day to meet him here at this 
early hour, as he had an important communication to 
make to her, previous to'a voyage he was about to 
undertake; and she had already been awaiting him 
for some moments, gazing upon the empty boat with 
an ill-defined foreboding of some impending evil, when 
the sound of his hurried step recalled her to herself. 

*Maria—buona Maria,’ he said as he approached her, 
‘if I have been guilty of indiscretion in asking you to 
meet me here at this sad moment, my motive must 
plead my excuse: I have reckoned upon your long- 
tried love.’ 

His betrothed directed towards him an anxious and 
inquiring glance; and he continued in a voice tremu- 
lous with emotion, and pointing to the roof of his own 
lowly dwelling: ‘Never will I again set foot beneath 
that roof, unless my father’s steps precede me there !” 

Maria saw that his resolution was formed, nor did 
she seek to turn him from it; but her voice trembled 
as she asked: ‘ What, then, is your plan?’ 

‘I mean to set out at once for the coasts of Barbary, 
and to redeem him.’ 

‘And where will you find the ransom ?’ 

*My liberty shall be his ransom. A young man of 
twenty will gladly be received in exchange for one 
who is already advancing in years.’ 

‘You will, then, give yourself in exchange ? 

‘Even so.’ 

‘And your mother; what will she say? Who will 
console her?’ 


‘For this reason it was, good Maria, that I asked 
you to meet me here this morning,’ replied the young 
man, as with a look of mingled affection and anguish 
he took the hand of his betrothed within his own. 
‘I knew that your heart would be the most faithful 
interpreter of mine; I wished to commit her to your 
care. You will console her when your Jacopo is far 
away; you will pray with her—you will weep with 
her. Say, will you not be as a daughter to her, my 
Maria?’ Poor Maria’s heart was too full to speak; 


| she pressed his hand in silence, while the tears rolled 


down her cheeks. At this moment, the bell of the 
village church chimed out its welcome to the rising 
sun. As this well-known sound fell upon his ear, poor 
Jacopo was unable any longer to command his feelings; 
he exclaimed, in the bitterness of his grief: ‘Shall I 
never again hear that dear old bell? Shall I never 
more see that altar which was to consecrate our 
plighted love? Oh, when you are gathered within 
the walls of that temple, and pray for those who are 
wandering on the ocean, or captives in heathen lands, 
think of me, your absent Jacopo!’ 

Maria, bursting into tears, exclaimed: ‘And are we, 
indeed, then never to meet again ?’ 

‘Do not,’ replied the young mariner—‘ do not thus 
tempt my courage, and my confidence in Him who has 
inspired me with this good thought. And even though 
this should be, indeed, our last meeting upon earth, you 
know, as our good priest tells us, the life of man is 
only a brief and stormy voyage; the sea-weed, torn 
from its native rock, is driven to the shore by the very 
same waves which tear it from its resting-place—we, too, 
shall cast anchor in a common port, when our earthly 
voyage is accomplished. In that port, dear friend, we 
shall meet again. And now farewell, my beloved 
Maria; when I am far away,. when my father has 
returned to his home, then tell my mother whither 
and wherefore I am gone. ‘Till then, I would fain she 
should be spared this sorrow. Addio, Maria!’ Thus 
saying, he imprinted a parting kiss upon her brow, 
and sprung into the boat, which lay in readiness near 
the shore. Soon the breeze filled its sails, and the light 
bark swiftly skimmed the surface of the ocean; but 
the sun was already high in the heavens before Maria 
could turn her straining eyes from the rapidly retreat- 
ing speck, and with a heavy heart return towards the 
lonely cot, where dwelt the mother of her betrothed, 
feeling that she must hide from her her secret grief, 
and do all that in her lay to keep up the sinking 
spirits of the bereft wife and mother. 

Jacopo, in the meanwhile, directed his course towards 
Marseille, where he made all the necessary inquiries 
which might facilitate the accomplishment of his 
design. Here also he visited, with the feelings of a 
dying man, those sacred buildings which were con- 
secrated to the worship of the God of his fathers; and 
feeling his own weakness, he implored that strength 
which could alone sustain him through his arduous 
undertaking. After a brief delay, he pursued his 
voyage to the shores of Africa; and it was on a bright 
moonlight night that the city of Algiers, with her 
towers and minarets rising picturesquely from the 
edge of the water, and imbosomed in lofty hills 
clothed with the richest verdure, first presented itself 
to his view. Favoured by the darkness, he landed 
unobserved ; all was silent around him, and wearied in 
body, though with a mind at peace, he lay down on a 
grass-plot near the walls, and fell asleep. But his 
slumbers were of brief duration. The first rays of the 
rising sun recalled him to the stern realities of life, 
and the clinking of chains, with the mingled sound 
of harsh threatening and piteous lamentations, pro- 
ceeding from the adjoining towers, were the first signs 


, of life which presented themselves to his returning 
‘consciousness. For a moment, his spirit quailed 
| 


before the image thus presented to his mind, and his 
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heart almost failed him; but then, again, the remem- 
brance of his father, the thought that he was pining in 
this iron bondage, nerved him for the sacrifice, and 
turning his back upon his boat and freedom, he 
advanced resolutely towards the gates of the city. 

But here we must leave him to accomplish his heroic 
deed of self-devotion, and return to the little village of 
Alessio. The mother of Jacopo had felt no uneasiness 
with regard to his absence. The adventurous seamen, 
amongst whom she had lived from childhood, were in 
the habit of absenting themselves for weeks, and even 
months together, from their native shores; and not 
content with navigating their barks along the Mediter- 
ranean coast, they frequently ventured across the 
stormy Atlantic, and tried their fortune in the harbours 
of the Western world; she, therefore, concluded that her 
son was performing some such distant voyage. But 
poor Maria, who was alone possessed of the fatal secret, 


| seemed weighed down by a load of sorrow. She 
| worked harder than ever: early and late was she to be 


found at her toil, but her merry song was no longer 
heard as she sat weaving the fishing-nets; and on 
holidays she no longer appeared in festive attire, 


| dressed with that minute attention to neatness and 


taste which is so characteristic of the Ligurian 
try. She seemed to grudge the most trifling 
expense, and to hoard every farthing she could accu- 
mulate. Poor girl, she had conceived a great project, 
but one which she knew well it would take her years 
to accomplish—she hoped one day to ransom Jacopo! 

Every day, with the rising dawn, she used to wander 
to that rock where he had seated himself by her side 
on the morning of his departure; and there, before 
her day’s work began, she would sit for a while and 
meditate. One morning, as she was thus engaged, a 
boat approached the shore; and no sooner had its prow 
touched the land, than a gray-headed man, in tattered 
garments, sprung hastily on the beach, and kneeling, 
kissed it fervently, after which he raised his hands 
and eyes towards heaven, as if in grateful acknow- 
ledgment of some signal mercy. With a beating 
heart Maria recognised the father of Jacopo! It was 
a moment of fearful struggle; she loved, she reverenced 
Emanuel Giraldo almost with a daughter’s love, but 
when she saw him set foot upon his native shores, she 
felt that the sacrifice was ted—Jacopo was a 
slave! 

But soon a ray of light burst through the gloom: she 
felt that he had done his duty, that God would bless 
him ; and without a murmur, though not without a 
pang—a bitter, heart-felt pang—she resigned all those 
hopes of happiness which had brightened her path from 
her very childhood, and to which she had still clung, 


| even when hope seemed vain. Virtue and religion were 


with her no empty names—they taught her to suffer 
and to do; and He who, whilst he measures the ocean 
in the hollow of His hand, takes account of the smallest 
dew-drop, will not leave unnoted or unrewarded the 
humble sacrifice of the peasant-girl—who had no 


_ offering save her own treasured hopes to lay upon His 


shrine—any more than the noble acts of self-devotion 
whose fame is re-echoed throughout the world. 

Emanuel, in the meanwhile, hastened to his humble 
home; and we need not stay to tell the transports of 
joy with which he was welcomed there, or the innumer- 
able questions with which he was overwhelmed ; but 
there was one question he could not answer, one 
question which continually recurred to his own mind: 
* Who had redeemed him from slavery—who had 
restored him to his home?’ 

In the evening of this eventful day, a large circle of 
the friends and relatives of Giraldo had assembled 
around him as he sat by his cottage-door, beneath the 
shade of a spreading chestnut, whose branches waved in 
the evening breeze. It was a scene worthy of a painter’s 
pencil, this varied group composed of old men and 


children, sunburnt fishermen and youthfal maidens, 
all listening with emotions of the deepest interest to 
Giraldo’s narrative of all he had seen and suffered, of 
the cruel bondage in which he had pined, and of the 
strange habits and customs of the Algerian corsairs. 
But there was one present who listened to his tale with 
far other feelings than those of mere curiosity: poor 
Maria, burying her face in her hands, vainly strove to 
restrain her tears, as she thought within herself that all 
these horrors were now weighing upon the head of 
Jacopo. She could not bear; however, to mar the 
happiness of Giraldo’s return, by revealing the secret 
which was preying upon her inmost soul, and she 
had resolved that she would yet, for a time at least, 
conceal her grief; but Giraldo, when he had finished 
his relation, suddenly exclaimed: ‘O how I wish my 
son were here to-night! But he will soon be back; 
and then, my good Maria, you must, without any 
longer delay, become his wife.’ 

Maria, overcome by her feelings, started from her 
seat as he thus addressed her, and trembling violently, 
she threw herself into the old man’s arms, and ex- 
claimed : ‘ Jacopo is a slave in Barbary—it was Jacopo 
who ransomed you from slavery !’ 

The next Sunday-morning, Emanuel, surrounded 
by his family, but bowed down by sorrow as he thought 
of his lost, his noble-hearted boy, repaired once more to 
his parish church. There was no heart there that day 
which did not mourn, no lip which did not breathe a 
fervent prayer for the young captive, who had so long 
been the favourite of old and young in the village of 
Alessio. The good priest ascended the pulpit, and after 
having described the horrors of slavery, and the virtues 
of the young mar who had willingly given himself up to 
suffer all its miseries, he proceeded as follows :—‘ Let us 
then, my brethren, each contribute his mite to rescue 
him from bondage; and if our offerings do not amount 
to the required sum, we will take some of those which 
have been laid upon the shrine of St Nicola; the saints 
of God do not stand in need of our silver and our gold, 
and deeds of kindness to our brethren are like precious 
vases of incense which burn continually before our 
God.’ 

With willing and liberal hearts did the good people 
of Alessio respond to the appeal; there was not one 
present, not even the poorest widow, who did not 
contribute her mite towards the ransom of the captive. 
Maria brought her little hoard, the fruit of many an 
hour of labour and many an act of self-denial, to add 
to the general stock; and the sum required for the 
ransom was found to be complete. The next day, 
some young mariners, under the guidance of Emanuel 
Giraldo himself, set out for the coasts of Barbary. 


* * * * 

It was the festival of St Nicola; the whole population 
of Alessio were gathered upon the strand; the sun 
shone brightly upon the scene; and a light bark, with 
many-coloured flags flying from her masts, and flowers 
wreathed around her prow, sailed into the bay amidst 
the cheers and vivas of the assembled crowd. . 

The mother of Jacopo and Maria were there, stand- 
ing the nearest of all to the water’s edge, that they 
might be the first to welcome the délivered slave, their 
beloved Jacopo, whom this bark was bearing back to 
his native shores. Joyously and thankfully did he set 
foot upon the strand, and with a grateful heart did he 
thank his kind deliverers ; but the praises which were 
mingled with the congratulations that met his ear on 
every side, appeared to him unmerited and uncalled for, 
for the single-minded mariner could not see that he had 
done anything more than duty required. A few days 
afterwards, the faithful love of Maria and Jacopo was 
consecrated at the altar, and the young couple returned 
to the quiet fulfilment of the daily labours an! duties 
of their toilsome, but happy and contented life. 

We know not whether Jacopo still lives, but if he 
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. 100 diameters. A good Stanhope lens will do well. 


and his faithful Maria yet survive, may a blessing rest 
upon their old age! They may be poor in this world’s 
goods, but if the young fisherman brought back from 
the land of his captivity a single link of his chain, it 
will be a heritage to his children and his children’s 
children more precious than costly jewels or thousands 
of gold and silver. 


SEA-WEEDS—THEIR FLOWERING 
AND FRUCTIFICATION. 


Tne nature of the fructification of the lower class of 
plants has been, until very recently, entirely misunder- 
stood. It was supposed that they were reproduced 
solely by a kind of budding process from the parent 
stem; that the minute spores, which are the only 
obvious form of fructification in the cryptogamia, 
differed essentially from the seeds of the flowering- 
plants; and that the beautiful fertilising apparatus 
of stamens and pistils in the latter class, had no repre- 
sentative in the former. Hence, indeed, their scientific 
name—Cryptogamia. But the recent researches of 
several eminent naturalists in this very interesting 
department of science, have shed a flood of light on 
this hitherto one of the most dark and untrodden of 
the by-paths of nature; and, as in every other instance 
where the eye of man is permitted to observe her 
secret operations, surpassingly wonderful and beautiful 
are the processes and results thus brought to view. 

Those among my readers who are somewhat ac- 
quainted with this part of botany, may yet not have had 
the opportunity of following the rapid steps of modern 
research; and those who feel but a passing interest in 
natural history, will yet, no doubt, be entertained by 
an account of the novel and beautiful phenomena 
which are constantly taking place almost before their 
eyes, in some of the commonest plants which they daily 
pass heedlessly by. 

In no instance is this singular mode of flowering 
and seeding more worthy of attention, or more within 
reach of observation, than in the common sea-weeds 
of our shores. Every one who has passed any time by 
the sea-side, is familiar with the common bladder-wrack, 
daily left on the beach in heaps by the retreating tide ; 
so common indeed is it, that in many parts of the coast 
it is used as a manure. I cannot do better than intro- 
duce this familiar plant, as furnishing a good example 
of the nature of the process of reproduction in all 
the lower class of plants; being, indeed, a member of a 
tribe which stands at the very portals of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

The recent researches on this subject, of Messrs 
Decaisne and Thuret, especially the latter, had just 
been made public before I paid a visit to the sea-side 
a short time since ; and I eagerly repeated their observa- 
tions, which I found were so easily to be made by any 
intelligent person, that I have no doubt any of my 
readers, desirous of seeing for themselves, will readily 
attain the same results by following a few simple 
directions. A simple microscope is the only requisite 
for the purpose, with a magnifying power of from 50 to 


The dark greenish-black fronds of the bladder-wrack 
(Fucus vesiculosus), if examined in winter, are seen to be 
studded at their extremities by little egg-shaped, hard 
prominences, consisting of nearly spherical cavities 
under the epidermis or skin, opening at the surface 
by a minute pore. These are the receptacles. Those 
containing the male elements are on separate plants 
from those containing the female ; the latter are of the 
same colour as the frond ; the former, yellowish-brown. 
They must not be confounded with the air-cells, which 
also cover the tips of the fronds. e 

If a section be carefully made vertically — a 


magnifying power of 40 or 50 diameters, the cavity 
will be seen to be nearly filled with branching jointed 
hairs, bearing numerous little ovoid sacs or cells, of an 
orange colour, each containing a number of minute 
bodies with an orange speck or granule in the centre. 
These minute bodies are the antherozoa, or pollen 
animalcules, the cells in which they are contained 
corresponding to the anthers of flowers; and hence 
named antheridia. When fully formed, these cells are 
expelled, and collect around the orifice of the receptacle 
in the form of an orange jelly ; and when exposed to 
moisture they burst, discharging their contained anthe- 
rozoids, which swim rapidly in water by the motion of 
a pair of long cilia or hairs attached to one extremity. 
If a female conceptacle be prepared in the same 
way, and examined, it will be seen to have a similar 
lining of jointed hairs, among the leaves of which are 
seen several large ovoid olive-coloured bodies, attached 
by a short pedicle to the wall of the cavity. These 
are the germ-cells or sporangia. When completely 
developed, each consists of a transparent coat formed of 
two thin membranes, and a central opaque olive-brown 
body, presenting marks of division into eight parts; 
hence called an octospore. When ripe, the sporangia 
burst, and set free the octospores, which are expelled 
like the antheridia, and collect also into jelly-like green 
masses round the orifice of the receptacle. The outer 
membrane of their coat is seen to remain behind, the 
inner one still surrounds éhe octospore. 

If now a portion of this green jelly be collected on a 
needle, and placed in a few drops of sea-water, under 
the lens or microscope, and examined by a higher 
power (100 diameters), the spores contained in each 
octospore will be seen to become spherical, and in 
about half an hour or so the membrane bursts. The 
spores, however, still remain enclosed in a very delicate 
transparent bag, which did not appear before, and this 
is attached to the ruptured outer coat at a point which 
appears like the hilum of a seed—the spot at which a 
seed is attached. In a few minutes, this last envelope 
gives way, and the naked spores now float about freely 
in the water. Now, let a minute portion of the orange- 
coloured jelly from the male receptacle be introduced 
into the water where the spores are, and a very singular 
phenomenon will be seen. The antheridia speedily burst 
and discharge their contents; the liberated antherozoa 
swim with vivacity by their cilia or arms, and are soon 
seen to settle on the spores in great numbers. The 
rapid vibration of their cilia causes the large spherical 
spores to revolve rapidly, and presents an appear- 
ance very droll and unique; the great spheres spinning 
round and round by the lashing and splashing of the 
little animalcule-like bodies for full half an hour, at 
the end of which time the antherozoids seem to get 
tired, and drop away, one by one, leaving the spores 
at rest. 

Now, this strange process is precisely analogous to 
the well-known mode of fertilisation in flowering-plants, 
by the action of the pollen from the anthers upon the 
pistil; and we shall see that it is followed by precisely 
corresponding results. Let these spores be examined 
after a lapse of twenty-four hours, and we shall see 
that each one is clothed by a transparent membrane, 
instead of being nude, as we left them. And next day 
we shall see the internal sphere split into hemispheres 
by a transverse division, and a little rudimentary 
rootlet has begun to bud out at right angles to the 
division. Next day we shall see the whole form of the 
spore is become elongated, and several more transverse 
and vertical divisions have made their appearance ; the 
little bud is now evidently a long transparent rootlet. 
And as we watch our curious young plant from day to 
day, we shall see that it continues to elongate, by multi- 
plication of its cell-contents; puts out fresh rootlets, 
which adhere to the glass and fix it firmly ; and aftera 


male receptacle, and the section be examined by a 


few days, a bundle of transparent hair-like sprouts 
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shoots from its summit. The whole plant now presents 
the appearance of one of the young sprouts which we 
find on rocks and stones to which growing sea-weeds are 
attached ; and if placed in a glass of sea-water, it will 
continue to vegetate for months, though it will not 
live very long under such circumstances. I believe, 
however, that if the plant were removed to an 
aqua-vivarium, it would continue to grow and thrive. 

Other fuci of our coast will present the same or 
similar phenomena as the F’. vesiculosus. One kind, 
the F. Plutycarpus, is moneecious; that is, both male- 
cells and germ-cells are found in the same receptacle. 
In other kinds, both male and female receptacles 
are found on the same plant. Throughout the whole of 
the cryptogamic class of plants, a mode of reproduction 
as perfect in its type as this is found, though infinitely 
varied in its forms, and more closely resembling ordi- 
nary inflorescence as we ascend the scale. I am sorry, 
however, that space will not permit me, at present, to 
enter on the description of the reproductive organs 
and functions of the higher cryptogamic plants. 


A TRIP IN SEARCH OF BEAR’S-GREASE. 

A trip in search of bear’s-grease was made after the 
Sutlej campaign by two brother-officers and myself. 
All of us had shared in the glories and dangers of 
the several actions ; and consequently camp-life, with 
its accustomed inconveniences and privations, was 
nothing new; a bivouac in the jungle and meagre 
fare were things of course; and sleep undisturbed by a 
night-alarm, almost too luxurious. Nevertheless, a 
campaign has countless charms, and nowhere will a 
man behold it so gorgeously conducted as in the golden 
East ; never shall I forget the approach of the British 
army to Lahore. 

I was on the staff, and rode forward to a little mound 
commanding a panorama of the country, which is flat, 
with thin jungle, for miles about. Our fighting-men, 
about 25,000 strong, were strangely minified amidst 
the gigantic lines of elephants and camels; but the 
brightness of their arms, and the regularity of their 
movements, were very striking; a host of camp-fol- 
lowers, consisting of more than 100,000 men and 
women, accompanied the army; and the order main- 
tained amidst that heterogeneous mass was most extra- 
ordinary. A brilliant Eastern sun had arisen for about 
two hours; but long before noon, a gleaming line of snow- 
white tents extended for five miles; all the men vied 
with one another in discipline and celerity, and settled 
down to their usual routine of duty as regularly as in 
cantonment. Later in the day, the Sikh chiefs came 
out of Lahore on elephants, making a gallant show, but 
cringing and submissive to the conquerors; and so 
concluded the campaign of the Sutlej. 

At the latter end of March, we were ordered to our 
several stations. Ours happened to be Umballah; and 
a more disagreeable march of 200 miles one could 
scarcely make ; hot winds and dust-storms every day 
during the last week, and right glad I was upon my 
arrival to find my application for leave to ‘the Hills’ 
for six months granted. Well do I remember the 
charming sensation I experienced that first morning 
when, awaking in my palanquin, I found myself ap- 
proaching the Himalayas, with the cool breeze blowing 
from the mountains, and the parched plains exchanged 
for the verdant and undulating aspect of the Dhoon. It 
is impossible to describe the appearance of the Himalayas 
below Missourie, otherwise than by comparing them to 
some enormous wall, whereon the low white houses of 


that famous station can be plainly discerned; although 
how they got there, or how you are to get to them, 
defies conjecture. 

A wondrously sure-footed pony, procured at the foot 
of the Pass, was, however, found equal to the occasion, | 
and I achieved my ascent to the Missourie Club; that 
is to say, in one hour exchanged a temperature of 
90 degrees for one of 65 degrees, and emerged at the 
same time from barbarism into civilised life—enjoy- 
ing the society of charming ladies ; fighting our battles 
over again with old friends and brother-officers on 
the invalid list; and instead of hard fare and hard 
couch, sitting down to a good dinner, and turning in 
between comfortable sheets. Our love for adventure 
would not permit us to enjoy these luxuries long or 
much: we were to start in four days for the interior, 
and had to make all our arrangements. 

Our party consisted of, first, Myself, whom habitual 
modesty forbids me to describe; secondly, Roberts of 
the 10lst, a good-natured man enough, but for his 
temper, which had become acclimatised and curry hot ; 
and, thirdly, Captain Newman, of my own regiment, 
who had seen much service, and had the reputation 
of being the best shot in the English army. All things 
were provided in the short space I mentioned. Stores 
of every kind, eatable and drinkable, were packed on 
the backs of our paharies (Hill-men), seventy in 
number, who were under the command of three tyndals 
(heads of parties); two other petty-officers ; and one 
jemedar. It being late before we could get under-way, 
on this April evening, we determined upon going only 
four miles, and then halting till after the heat of the 
day. Here follow extracts from my diary :— 

23d April.—The scene from our tent is curious 
enough: our menials lying in all directions, with their 
respective loads by their sides; in the foreground, a 
fierce mountain-stream rolling rapidly by ; and beyond, 
the tremendous Himalayas rising abruptly from bases 
covered with almost impervious jungle. Peacocks and 
hares abound with us already from these great empo- 
riums, and fish are plentiful, but small. ‘Thermometer, 
94 degrees. There are strange dropping-wells here- 
abouts; and three strong sulphur-wells, where people 
come to drink the waters in pretty good numbers: 
there are two bungalows built for their reception. 

24ch.—Our first acquaintance with a mountain- 
march. I was congratulating myself on so soon having 
accomplished—though with terrible loss of wind—what 
I had often heard spoken of as likely to disgust me, 
when, upon gaining what I had supposed to be the top, 
I perceived that there remained three times as much 
more to overcome. At length I reached the apex of 
the loftiest hill I ever dreamed of, and found our tents 
ready pitched before us. The way these paharies get 
over such ground is marvellous. At a village called 
Sarrona, we shot some quails. 

25th.—As we had a long march before us, we started 
soon after five, and came through a very wild thick 
jungle. Roberts succeeded in killing two specimens 
of the mungoos, the animal which destroys rattle- 
snakes, and upon being bitten, scuds off into the jungle 
post-haste after an herb that is an antidote. I saw, 
likewise, a very beautiful species of goat, which I 
believe to be a hybrid between a goat and a sheep, and 
waited_a long time for him, but could not get a shot. 
Roberts saw some immense monkeys, which, from the 
noise they made, he took for bears. We marched 
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about two miles this evening to a most splendid valley. 
Pheasant-soup—horrible ! 
28th.—Nothing particular during the last two days, 
except our passing through a most beautiful forest of 
rhododendrum in full flower, and our seeing a snake 
with a fish in its mouth, which caused our sensitive 
friend Roberts to have the fidgets all the evening. 
Marched about six miles; nearly eaten up by flies. 
On our way this afternoon, Newman shot a snake and 
a white monkey—a most beautiful long shot: there 
are immense hosts of these, but they did not wait to 
be shot at. We searched for the fallen one, and found 
him still alive: he was very large, and looked like a 
human being; but we had seen too many such of late 
in their death-throes to be much moved. 
291.—Marched to Tearee, which is situated in 
very low valley, and consequently is extremely hot ; 
encamped on the river-bank. The town is small, but 
clean, and more like a Swiss than an Indian town. 
On our arrival, we despatched the jemedar with a 
letter given to us by Jones for the rajah; but before 
he could have received it, he sent us his salaam, 
wishing to know if he could be of any use in procuring 
paharies. We replied civilly that we wanted no paha- 
ries, but only leave to travel through his mightiness’s 
territories, and requested him to provide us with a 
chaprassie* and shikaree (gamekeeper) to shew us the 
way to Jungoutra; adding that we should do our- 
selves the honour of calling on him about four in the 
afternoon. With this his messenger departed. He 
had not, however, been long gone before a deputation 
arrived, stating that all we needed should be supplied. 
‘The temperature being terrible, we were all sitting in 
our shirts when the deputation advanced towards us. 
Coolies carried before it all sorts of fruit, with rice, 
flour, sheep, chickens, &c., which the rajah had sent as 
presents. ‘The head of the party made a deep salaam 
and a long speech, which was gratefully but more 
briefly answered through our interpreter; he then 
presented us with as many rupees as he could hold 
in both hands, which we courteously refused, in our 
turn ofiering him some rupees, of which he took only 
one—this being the established etiquette—and so we 
parted. About four in the afternoon, our little camp 
was in an unusual state of bustle, Roberts and Newman 
arranging their best suit of toggery, whilst the servants 
were not less solicitous about their own party-coloured 
dresses. All being ready, and the interpreter ‘ coached 
up’ as to what he should say, off we went with our 
retinue. The first part of the road was infamous; and 
the high cliffs we had to ascend considerably dis- 
arranged our durbar attire. Roberts lost his patent- 
leather boots to begin with, whilst the heat took all 
the stiffening out of the cuffs of my cambric shirt; our 
anxiety was much increased upon reaching a bridge, 
where those who had been thus far fortunate enough 
to retain their shoes were obliged to take them off. 
It was a suspension-bridge, made of grass-ropes, and 
its construction very rude and antiquated ; the flooring 
was of small sticks, about six inches apart, the ends 
resting upon two ropes; and you had likewise the 
accommodation of two other ropes to cling to, although 
these were fastened to the lower ones only here and 
there at irregular distances. One false step would preci- 
pitate you into the river, boiling and roaring 100 feet 
below! ‘The bridge is 150 feet long, and swung ter- 
ribly in the high wind as we passed over. We found 
some hundreds of the rajah’s soldiers and attendants 
drawn up before his palace, who greeted us with all 
respect; and the home-secretary and the war-minister, 
or at least some great ministers, ushered us through 
rows of courtiers drawn up in the corridors, to the 
durbar or reception-room. We were then seated; and 
in a few seconds the maharajah appeared, beautifully 


attired in scarlet robes; presents were handed to us 
while we conversed with him through the interpreter ; 
and in return we gave him a handsome double-barrelled 
pistol, with which he seemed highly pleased. He 
shewed us some costly and curiously constructed fire- 
arms of his own. We were much charmed with our 
visit; and I don’t believe any two subs and a captain 
in Her Majesty’s service ever had so much homage 
paid to them before. We again encountered, with 
success, the Devil’s Bridge, as we named it, and 
reached camp full of satisfaction. 
20th.—Early in the morning, the maharajah sent us 
down a present of a most beautiful hill-pony, which, 
albeit against the rules of the service, we could not 
find it in our hearts to refuse. Its transit across the 
Devil’s Bridge was out of the question, and the means 
that were resorted to for getting it over the river were 
highly curious. Four men, having covered themselves 
with bladders, dragged the pony into the flood; and 
though they were all five carried at least 200 yards 
down the rapids, they reached the other side in safety ; 
not, however, without the poor animal having gone 
right under water twice. 

lst May.—Having ascertained from the rajah’s men 
the distance (seventy miles) to Jungoutra, we deter- 
mined to reach it in ninedays. We were obliged to halt, 
however, after the first four miles from the excessive 
heat ; and were told it would take five days to climb 
to a cold region. Roberts killed a great snake, and 
his gills looked a little white after it. In the evening, 
marched four miles, and had a delicious dip in the river, 
which proved to be the Ganges. My brother being 
very ill last summer, and disliking Missourie, lived for 
three months above this river; his tent was pitched 
on a sheer ascent of rock, 3000 feet above the stream. 
His amusement, upon convalescence, was to watch his 
servants roll great stones down this defile—a belt of 
jungle, tolerably thick, intersected the steep half way— 
and the mode in which these stones made paths for 
themselves through this, he told me, was quite awful: 
a grand barbaric sort of lark, I think. 

2d.—Jungle all in flames around us last night: it is 
set on fire on purpose, to make the new grass grow. 
Halted in a very charming valley, opposite another 
grass-bridge, more difficult to cross than the one at 
Tearee, from the flooring being of poles laid lengthwise 
instead of across. 

3d.—After having gone two miles, we found pheasants 
and partridges; I bagged some of the former, which 
proved to be my favourite sort—the black pheasant. 
We halted under a very fine mango-tree, whose 
branches entirely covered our tent. The hills abound 
with snakes here, which makes living under canvas 
most unpleasant. After leaving our camp, and going 
about two miles, we entered the wildest and by far the 
most likely looking valley for game I had yet seen; the 
road, however, exceedingly bad. Half-way up the left 
bank of the river, we were looking on all sides very 
diligently, as it was just the sort of place where we had 
been told we should find the lodgings of Mr Balloo 
—Anglicé, bear. The paharies, carrying our second 
guns, were close behind us, when we espied some living 
animals upon the opposite bank—a rock so steep 
that no human creature could have climbed it. The 
natives saw them first, and it was long before our 
European eyes could make them out, when they 
seemed to be the same kind of goat we had seen 
before. Roberts fired right amongst them, and three 
animals instantly rushed in different directions down 
the face of the cliff: crack, crack went the rifles, and 
Newman’s ball evidently took effect. Just at this 
moment, a cry of ‘ Balloo! balloo!’ was heard, and we 
had the mortification of secing a splendid black bear 
making off as hard as she could lay legs to ground; 
nevertheless, she had left her young—for they were 


: * A half-military attendant, with chapras (breastplate). 


bears, not goats, after all—and the one Newman hit 
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was unable to ascend, and kept running backwards 
and forwards on a small flat ledge of rock—a moving 
target for our guns at not less than 300 yards. New- 
man again hit him at this long range, and he rolled 
down the rock, and fell with a tremendous crash into 
the river below. We were overjoyed at our first ‘ kill,’ 
but were unable to ‘bag’ our game, which had gone 
500 yards down the stream while we were reloading. 

4th.—This morning's march was very dangerous for 
our beautiful hill-pony: the rocks—road there was 
none—were so steep, narrow, and slippery, that we 
had the utmost difficulty in surmounting them our- 
selves. He was intrusted, however, to a young English 
tiger—Sam, a servant of Roberts’s—who led him with a 
grass-rope, and informed us, after the successful journey, 
that he was ‘the cleverest beast going, let alone 
Christians.’ In the afternoon, saw a very likely place 
for game; sent in the beaters, and found it literally 
alive with pheasants and partridges: they seemed to 
darken the air, and reminded me of the effect of the 
first gun-fire of Robinson Crusoe. Crossing a stream 
here, I found several mountain teal, and killed seven 
at two shots, but was obliged to send a man in for 
them, who caught them in his mouth. 

5th.— Arrived at Burard. Here our paharies refused 
to stir a step further, because Roberts had thrashed 
his orderly, who is certainly the greatest idiot ever 
born. Sam informed us of this mischance, and we 
instructed him to take a great stick, and enforce sub- 
mission. He walked into the midst of fifty of them, and 
used it pretty freely, whereupon their senses returned, 
and they proceeded. On the way, we found a very 
fine large deer lying on the side of the hill. We 
were close upon him, and could afford to watch the 
extraordinary rapidity and perfect ease with which he 
bounded up the ascent before our rifles laid him low. 
This day being my brother’s birthday, we drink his 
health, and propose that the next time we three see 
him, he shall give us a champagne dinner—carried 
nem. con. We had rain and tremendous thunder-claps, 
that rolled amongst the hills majestically. These hills 
are very steep, and covered with fir-trees: monkeys 
abound, and deer, but no bears. 

6th.—I can’t write as I would wish; it is so hot 
that my pen—I have but one—can’t keep the ink from 
drying between the stand and the paper. We engaged 
to-day the best man we have yet got—a regular sports- 
man, who wears gaiters. We passed nearer than we 
have yet gone to a snow-mountain. Five days after we 
left Missourie, we first came in sight of the snow- 
ranges, and grand and cool enough they looked; pre- 
sently we shall wish them further. A large paxty of 
natives, playing on tam-tams, met us—a marriage- 
party, as it turned out. They salaamed as they passed 
us with the bride, who didn’t ‘repay perusal;’ and, 
besides, was swathed like a mummy in white cloth. The 
servants detest this marching morning and evening, 
and would run away if they had not come so far. Sam 
himself thinks us great fools to adventure thus amongst 
bears and precipices, after having had the luck to get 
safe out of Sobraon. We have a fakir travelling with 
us—a great man amongst the attendants, who do his 
bidding in all things, and make him comfortable: a 
mild quiet person, one would have thought, but for 
a strange scene that happened yesterday. Sam has an 
English bull-dog, the terror of the camp, and it disturbed 
the fakir at his food in the morning. He was warned 
not to anger it, but upon a second intrusion, kicked 
the beast, and it flew at him. A frightful scene fol- 
lowed—rolling out into the sun together, they bit and 
throttled and tore each other like mad creatures. The 
servants dared not interfere ; and when I offered to stab 
the animal, the fakir would not have it, screaming 
out, with terrible imprecations, that he and the dog 
would settle it. They fought for twelve minutes or so, 
and the man triumphed—he got hold of the brute’s 


throat, and choked it; but it was terrible to see the 
rage of the conqueror, and the ferocious expression 
that lighted up his features. He himself was obliged 
to be left behind on account of his wounds. 

7th.—This evening, our orderlies shewed us the way 
they have of smoking when they have not got hookahs: 
they make two holes in the earth, one perpendicular 
and one sloping, forming an acute angle: in the sloping- 
hole, they place the tobacco—in the other, water. The 
light is then put on the top of the tobacco, and they 
draw from the other hole through their hand, which 
serves as a mouth-piece. The holes must always be 
made in damp or boggy ground. 

10th.—Met yesterday a group of natives, with a 
host of donkeys and sheep, the latter animals as well 
as the former being beasts of burden—a sight strange 
enough to us. The water tastes exactly like snow, 
and is very unwholesome, producing goitres: almost 
every native of these hills has a goitre. Crossed the 
river on a new kind of bridge—two trees thrown 
over, supported by stones, with loose pieces of wood 
lying across.. We saw a most splendid fir-tree, 
eighteen feet in circumference, and taller than any 
I ever saw before. Killed numbers of fhairs (wild- 
goats), the most beautiful animals possible when 
young, of a light-faun colour, difficult to be discerned 
from the rocks on which they live. 

1lth.— Came over the most difficult road we 
have yet had; the path hardly broad enough to step 
upon, and the precipice hundreds of feet sheer down. 
The pony was obliged, of course, to be sent back. Met 
a queer fakir to-day: his face was painted yellow, his 
body the colour of ashes; he had not a rag on him, 
but carried a leopard’s skin on his back. 

12th.—Followed a bear for four miles, and con- 
tinually had long shots at him; but he got into a 
thick jungle. A large red dog that had followed us for 
several days, ate all the cold meat we had designed for 
breakfast ; so we had to make the best of rice, doll, 
and chapatties, which are something like pounded 
peas and dough-cake: notwithstanding, I will shoot 
nothing till I shoot that dog! 

13th.—Shot the red dog. The-river has here a great 
bank of sand 200 yards wide, and forests on each side, 
of tremendous fir-trees. We reach Dervalee, and find 
a man we have long wished to get hold of—the cele- 
brated hill-sportsman, Wilson. He is deserving of 
some notice. He was a private in the 11th Dragoons, 
and when they left this country, he bought his dis- 
charge; and, from love of shooting, naturalised himself 
on the Himalayas. His profession is to shoot birds, 
and stuff them for sale at Missourie, during the winter; 
and in summer he goes out with parties, shewing them 
where to find the large sorts of game. We engaged 
him for a fortnight, but he eventually remained with 
us during most of our sojourn on the hills. Musk- 
deer and berril (wild-sheep), he said, would be plentiful 
enough ; but we were too low down for bears in any 
considerable number. We left a standing-camp, there- 
fore, and proceeded with only necessaries and a few 
attendants. My pen and ink were left behind among 
the other things, and here, therefore, my diary ends. 

We are now at tlie back of that great snowy range 
we saw at Landoura before starting. The water is 
so cold as not to be drinkable. We marched with- 
out a paharie to precede us—that we might fire at 
once when the enemy appeared, and not lose time by 
seeing bears at second-hand. On the second day, we 
saw two snowy bears, and killed them both; we are 
obliged to creep very cautiously and silently, and can 
never get within fifty yards before being obliged to 
fire: these animals go a great pace, though in a most 
ungainly manner, and can run almost anything down 
in time. We have snow above and beneath us, and 
are about 14,000 feet above the level of the sea. On 
getting to the top of one of the loftiest of these alps, 
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I felt very giddy and ill: and had not Wilson seized 
me, and ran me down twenty yards or so with great 
promptness, I should have suffered from having got 
up so far in the world. The jungles are quite impene- 
trable, and we look for game only in the open country. 
We come upon bears, as a general rule, when they are 
scratching their backs, or pulling and rolling over each 
stone they meet with, in search of the scorpions and 
beetles on which they principally feed. They give us 
mostly a tremendous run; but if not saved by a 
jungle, are pretty sure to be hampered in their shuffling 
gallop by a rifle-shot. A large brown bear one day 
tailed us all off except Wilson; and the coming on of 
night preserved Mr Balloo even from that redoubted 
hunter. I confess I was rather glad of this. We 
were up long on these topmost hills, and had excel- 
lent sport, but the fatigue was something fearful: the 
glare of the snow, the eternal roar of the mountain- 
torrents, blinded and deafened us; generally, too, not 
a day passed without rain—which came down in 
torrents, more especially in the night-time. One day 
we were up as far as the glaciers. This mountain is 
called by the natives Kidder Khauta. The noise of 
the ice breaking is very grand and terrible—louder than 
any thunder. Roberts fell ill in about a month or so, 
and brought us back with him into the green valleys. 
The vehicle in which the natives carried him was very 
strange and ingenious, and called a dandy. To a strong 
pole, about twelve feet long, any sort of thick cloth is 
fastened, eighteen inches from either end of the pole, 
and loose enough to admit of a person sitting in the 
middle. He must hold on to prevent his falling back- 
wards ; but otherwise there is no inconvenience. Two 
men carry it on their shoulders; two others following 
to relieve them. It is wonderful to see the agility of 
the paharies when in charge of this conveyance. 

We were all sorry to part with Wilson when our 
trip in search of bear’s-grease was ended. He was full 
of terrible anecdotes and hair-breadth escapes, and 
indeed had every right to be so. One, in particular, 
interested me intensely, for it concerned the fate of 
poor Nevil, an officer known personally to me, and to 
Newman also. The affair caused a great sensation, I 
still remember, at the time. Wilson and the rest of 
us were in a defile, with snow-mountains on either 


' side, and a ravine beneath, when he told the story. 


‘It was just such a place as this,’ he said, ‘where 
Mr Nevil died. He had taken a year’s leave to the 
Hills for shooting, and came up to me to shew him 
good spots for deer, as you might do. Mr Masham, 
another officer, accompanied him, and we three were 
standing on this side the gully, which was about seven- 
teen feet wide, watching the coolies driving deer upon 
the opposite side. I was next Mr Masham. A small 
avalanche was falling down the hill, and we were 
watching it, not paying attention to the coolies, who 
kept crying: “The snow! the snow!” We thought 
they meant us to look at the avalanche. I do not 
know what made me look round, but as I did, I saw 
the whole hillside of snow descending, behind as well 
as before us: it was within a few feet of me when I 
saw it. “Jump, Masham!—jump for your life!” I 
said, and I sprang at the gully. I just cleared it, but 
Masham could not; he fell, and I pulled him out from 
the other side; but the snow had caught him, and was 
up to his middle. Where Mr Nevil had been standing 
with some of our servants, there was nothing but snow ; 
no trace of one of them to be seen, nor did we hear a 
sound. The great white winding-sheet was many 
feet deep above their heads. We got quite a little 
army together shortly, dug like madmen, and came 
upon them in a few days. Just as the snow caught 
them, they were standing, exactly as when alive. 
It was a terrible sight, and affected Mr Masham so 
deeply, that although a passionate lover of sporting, 
he never took gun in hand again.’ 


Thank God, nothing of this dreadful sort befell us. 
Newman, and Roberts, and myself came back from 
the Hills in safety, covered with glory, and are ready 
enough to-morrow to make a second Trip in search of 
Bear’s-grease. 


CURIOSITIES OF NAVAL NOMENCLATURE. 


Youne fellows who have acquired a smattering of 
nautical knowledge, have a favourite query which they 
delight to put to yet greater greenhorns than them- 
selves—that is, How many ropes are there about a 
ship? The innocent answer probably will be, that there 
are several hundreds; and then the querist says, with 
a chuckle: ‘No; not more than a dozen!’ For the 
benefit of the uninitiated, we may explain, that although 
in one sense all the separate portions of ‘the rigging 
and apparel’—as it is styled in legal phraseology—of a 
ship are composed of ropes, and although every piece, 
ay, and every morsel, has a special technical name, it 
is a fact that comparatively few of them are called 
ropes by seamen, as the following list will testify: 
buoy-rope, foot-rope, man (or side) rope, wheel (or 
tiller) rope, breast-rope, top (or mast) rope, heel-rope, 
yard-rope, slip-rope, limber-rope, ridge-rope (of net- 
tings), bell-rope, bucket-rope. We believe this list of 
ropes i8 complete, or very nearly so: at anyrate, we do 
not recall to mind any other ropes than those above 
enumerated ; and we venture to say that few seamen, 
if asked to reply to the question off-hand, could reckon 
up even so many. The number of lines about a ship 
are also very limited. We can only count a dozen— 
namely, clew-lines, rat-lines, bow-lines, bunt-lines, 
leach-lines, log-lines, lead-lines, gant (or girt) lines, 
gob-lines (sometimes called back-ropes), slab-lines, 
tripping-lines, spilling-lines, life-lines, and fancy-lines. 

The vocabulary of sea-terms, so far as regards sub- 
stantives, is in some respects very amusing. It is also 
significant and suggestive of one thing, and that is, 
that our own dearly beloved Jack has never been able 
to sink the land and its names and associations, but 
has wrested very many of them entirely from their 
original and only land-meaning, and applied them— 
frequently in a ludicrous fashion, although sometimes 
very pertinently and happily—to the objects that 
surround him in his ocean-home. 

Imprimis, ships have gigs and drivers (the former 
are boats, the latter sails), and riders; but, strange to 
say, they have only one wheel on board, except in case 
of large men-o’-war, which are supplied with a couple; 
and they have one or two horse-blocks on the quarter- 
deck. The horse-blocks, by the way, remind us that 
the crew of the barge of a man-o’-war are often face- 
tiously denominated the ‘coach-horses ;’ and the long 
pennant is not inaptly called the ‘coach-whip.’ Many 
vessels have Flemish-horses, and all have harness for 
these cattle—namely, saddles, bridles, girths, stirrups, 
spurs, martingales, whips, and bitts. Moreover, they 
have mangers, although the Flemish-horses are never 
brought to them. 

Seamen have many objects in their floating-homes to 
remind them of domestic animals. Thus, they have 
cats; and let us inform the landsman who may peruse 
this, that we do not here allude to the ferocious cat-o’- 
nine-tails, but to a certain tackle. And such is their 
partiality to the feline creature, that they have cat- 
heads, cat-paws (of two kinds—one being a particular 
sort of hitch in the bight of a rope, and the other a light 
air of wind just sufficient to ripple the water), and cat- 
blocks, cat-falls, and cat-harpings. We daresay the 
reader will smile at the idea the latter name may convey. 
And not only have they cats, but also many a mouse 
(but no mice) and mousings. They are equally familiar 
with canine objects, for they have dogs, dog-vanes, and 
dog-watches ; also, hounds and whelps—the former at 
the mast-head, the latter at the capstern. They have 
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common foxes and Spanish foxes. To this group may 
be appended lizards, cranes, dolphins and dolphin- 
strikers, gudgeons, roaches, fishes, fish-hooks, fish- 
davits, fish-tackles, cock-pits, goose-necks, crow-nests, 
crow-feet, bulls-eyes, monkey-blocks, monkey-tails, 
and ordinary tails. 

Jack is a merry fellow enough, and when at sea 
music and merriment is pleasantly recalled to his mind 
by such things as bells, viols, drum-heads, fiddle-blocks, 
fiddle-heads, and fife-rails. One nautical operation is 
called ‘bagpiping’ the mizzen. Amusements, too, are 
suggested by ninepin-blocks, chess-trees, and rubbers. 
It would be very strange, indeed, if a fellow of admitted 
gallantry like our friend Jack did not name some 
things so as to frequently recall to his recollection the 
fair sex, of which he is such a devoted admirer. 
Accordingly, we are not surprised that nautical nomen- 
clature includes sister-blocks, partners, breast-hooks, 
stays, spencers, aprons, hoods, bonnets, caps, ribands, 
collars, thimbles, lacings, nun-buoys, and toplights. 
(N.B. Jack would apostrophise the eyes of his charmer 
by the last expression.) Jack evinces his taste for 
jewellery, also, by impressing into his service certain 
names, for he has rings and ear-rings, jewel-blocks, 
garnets, clew-garnets, single-diamond and double- 
diamond knots. And that he is by no means insen- 
sible to chivalric associations, is sufficiently proved 
by his knight-heads, Turk’s-head-knots, fore-castles, 
and escutcheons. 

But what could have induced the Jack of former 
generations to bestow so many sad and dismal designa- 
tions on objects by no means doleful in themselves, 
as the following list—which we perhaps could easily 
enlarge—evidences? Shackles, gallows-bits, shrouds, 
shells, sculls, dead-eyes, dead-lights, dead-reckoning, 
dead-water, and dead-wood! Yet we must confess 
that most of these names, as applied by Jack, are 
singularly appropriate. We are entirely unable, how- 
ever, to account for his fancy in calling taut standing- 
ropes shrouds. Equally mysterious is it that he 
designates the strong rope which confines the clew 
of a sail, a sheet. Above all, what does he mean by 
calling the rope used for securing a boat, a painter? 

Many substantives in Jack’s vocabulary are both 
appropriate and facetious. We would instance, sheep- 
shanks, lubber’s-hole, Jacob’s-ladder, bumpkin, travel- 
ler, messenger, &c. It would also be difficult to invent 
better names for the majority of the masts, spars, and 
sails, than those which they bear. There is, to our 
fancy, something poetical and felicitous in the nomen- 
clature of the square sails. For example, when we 
name the main-sail, main-topsail, main-topgallant-sail, 
main-royal, main-skysail, each successive word is well 
calculated to convey the idea of an increasing altitude. 
Jack, indeed, is not content with skysails as the apex 
to his canvas pyramid, for he talks of a couple, at 
least, still higher, calling them moon-rakers and cloud- 
disturbers. But it is rarely that the proudest ship 
sports duck above her skysails, although it is certainly 
done sometimes—of course only in very gentle breezes 
—and the tiny sail, sixth from the deck, and which 
looks hardly larger than the wing of an albatross, is 
usually denominated the moon-sail, or the lady’s- 
apron—either name being sufiiciently suggestive, the 
one of extreme altitude, the other of diminutive size; 
and, we may add, that seamen, when alluding to the 
light and lofty sails in a general way, call them kites. 
Such names as flying-jib and jib-o'-jibs are at anyrate 
very expressive. 

Many portions of a ship’s hull, spars, and rigging, 
bear names obviously suggested by the human body. 
Thus we have the frame, head, ribs, waist, throat, knecs, 
elbows, face-pieces, yard-arms, heels, eyes, skin (the 
outer planking of the vessel's sides, and also the outer 
fold of a sail), heart, cheeks, jaws, &c. Ships and men 
have oft been fancifully compared—especially by the 


seaman’s laureate, Charles Dibdin. Here is a specimen 
of his style of poetical analogy, which we quote from 
his Nautical Anatomist : 
Why, if this is the maxim, by all that I sees 
A man’s built just the same as a ship ; 
From the keel, the backbone, to the tops and cross-trees, 
To take in life's ocean a trip. 
A muscle and sinew ’s a brace and a stay, 
And as for men’s fears and their hopes, 
They ’re the masts; and the fibres his frame that belay, 
Running rigging, and all the small ropes. . : . 
The heart is the rudder, the bowsprit the head, &c. 


In conclusion, we would observe, that much of 
nautical nomenclature and phraseology is unique, and 
has no reference and no similitude to any names, words, 
or language used on the land. 


TO HIM. 


Retvrn, return; my being yearns for thee, 
My heart's deep tenderness is all thine own ; 
What am I in thine absence, wouldst thou see ?— 
Fancy whate’er is sad and drear and lone. 
Come, for my very thoughts were fed from thine ; 
Thou only didst my higher nature know, 
And ‘neath the worthless surface find a mine, 
A mental treasure hidden far below. 
Wilt thou not come and read the page again, 
That now is shrouded from all mortal ken? ° 


Return, return, my sorrows claim thy care ; 
Dost thou not heed my solitary moan? 

For terrible is grief with none to share, 
And joy is burdensome if borne alone. 

Come once again, and thou shalt ever find 
Pliant as clay within the potter’s hand 

My will shall bend to thine; my powers of mind 
Be ready to obey thy least command. 

Then, whatsoe’er my worldly wealth may be 

I must be rich, while thou art spared to me. 


Return, return; for as the ivy lives 
By drawing nurture from some stately tree, 
Which to the poor frail plant its verdure gives, 
So thou impartest of thy strength to me. 
Come then again, and let me round thee twine, 
Be thou my living prop, my friend, my guide ; 
And shouldst thou droop, I, too, will with thee pine, 
And when thou fadest, wither by thy side. 
The ivy clings in death—and oh may we 
United glide into eternity. 
Brex. 
Gaispy. 


MARRIAGE CAVALCADE OF THE INFANTA MARIA TERESA. 

On the 15th of April, Philip IV. having made his will, 
and commended himself to our Lady of Atocha, set out 
from the capital, accompanied by the Infanta, and followed 
by 3500 mules, 82 horses, 70 coaches, and 70 baggage 
wagons. The baggage of the royal bride alone would 
have served fora small army. Her dresses were packed 
in twelve large trunks, covered with crimson velvet, and 
mounted with silver; twenty morocco trunks contained her 
linen; and fifty mules were laden with her toilet plate and 
perfumes. Besides these personal equipments, she carried 
a vast provision of presents; amongst which were two 
chests filled with purses, amber-gloves, and whisker-cases 
for her future brother-in-law, the Duke of Orleans. The 
grandces of the household vied with each other in the size 
and splendour of their retinues. The cavaleade extended 
six leagues in length, and the trumpets of the van were 
sounding at the gate of Alcali de Henares, the first day’s 
halting-place, ere the last files had issued from the gate of 
Madrid.-—Stirling’s Velazquez. 
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